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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


© foster professional spirit and the highest standard of scholarship and of professional 
training. 
To secure and maintain an abiding interest in educational affairs, and through them in social 
progress. 
To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in the field of education. 
To promote a spirit of fellowship among women in the profession of tea -hing. 
| To formulate a conception of education adapted to women, and to advocate in the educational 
dministration of universities such changes which the interests of women students demand. 





Social Workers as School Aids 


pe TEACHERS and good social workers approach their responsibilities with much the same 
attitude toward their respective jobs and toward life in general. Both groups have undergone 
special training and special disciplines; the best members of each profession are characterized by 
deep concern about what happens to human beings; both believe in their own capacity to be help- 
ful in the development of child life, and the best in both groups derive their satisfactions from 
the work itself, as distinguished from any very high financial reward. 

For a long time progressive educators have ceased to think of themselves only as trainers of the 
mind and have recognized that preparation for useful living and citizenship is fully as important 
as intellectual growth. But the school, in this process, has many obstacles to encounter which it will 
never be able to meet single-handed, no matter how broad its program or how competent its em- 
Ployees may be. There are community and home conditions over which no Board of Education 
employee has control. There are parental attitudes which every day neutralize the efforts of the 
best teachers. And war increases tensions. 

It would seem, therefore, of especial importance that our two groups, which are striving to make 
life less difficult for troubled young people, should work more consciously together. The aim is 
dentical, but the emphasis quite different. The very difficulty of our times would call for better 
inderstanding, better co-operation and a maximum of intelligent utilization of services, each by 


EDWARD L. PARKER 
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Social Services and the Schools 


i 1939 the Educational Policies Commission, 
of the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, defined policies that it believed to be 
fundamental to effective relationships between 
education and other public social services. Now 
that the war has placed new emphasis on cer- 
tain social services these policies may again 
be declared, for they still hold good. 

The Commission recommended: 

That a plan based on local circumstances, en- 
compassing the relationships of existing and 
needed social services, be developed in each 
community. 

That social service policies emphasize the 
importance of the home and family life through 
utilizing the home wherever possible as the basis 
for service. 

That school boards become public education 
authorities with a viewpoint broad enough to 
encompass all public educational activities, both 
in and out of school. 

That public educational authorities be charged 
with full powers and full responsibility for 
the conduct of all public educational activities 
within the community. 

That the educational plant be planned for 
use by the whole population according to a 
definite program for meeting neighborhood 
social needs, 

That a contractual agreement between au- 
thorities in charge of public schools and public 
libraries be made to constitute, as in many 
communities, a desirable transition toward uni- 
fication of library services. 


* National Education Association and American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. Social Services and the Schools, 
Washington, D.C.: the Commission, 1939, p. x-xi. 
(out of print, but probably available in educational 
libraries) 


That a recreation commission representing 
school, park, and other authorities offering rer. 
reational services be established to constitute, 
as in many communities, a desirable transition 
toward unification of recreational services, 

That the administration of public school, 
public library and public recreation services be 
ultimately unified under the public education 
authority. 

That the school assume full responsibility for 
health instruction and health inventories of pu- 
pils. 

That school authorities recognize a definite 
obligation to provide a hygienic school environ- 
ment and regimen as well as health supervision 
of teachers and employees. 

That medical diagnosis and treatment for 
school children, with certain emergency excep- 
tions, be provided by agencies other than the 
public schools. 

That the school expand its adjustment pro- 
gram through the development of a system of 
cumulative records and use of socially trained 
attendance workers, guidance counsellors, and 
the child guidance clinic. 

That the school authorities assume responsi- 
bility for junior placement in communities where 
no adequate service exists, provided the neces- 
saty resources can be made available. 

That the material wants of indigent school 
children be supplied by agencies other than 
the public schools. 

That school authorities stimulate community 
action leading to the establishment of appro- 
priate agencies for removing social, economic 
or physical handicaps that affect the education 
of children. 

That school authorities seek actively to 0 
ordinate educational services with social services 
rendered by other public and private agencies. 





atti 
——— 


“ONE of the lasting effects which may grow out of the present war is the revived dignity which 
goes with work with the hands.”"—Dean Lewis A. Forman, University of Buffalo. 
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What Place—School Social Worker? 


RUTH SMALLEY 


Ruth Smalley is Associate Professor of Social 

Case-Work at the School of Applied Social 

Sciences, University of Pittsburgh. She is a 

qualified social worker with a fine reputation in 
the field. 


” 


"Beginnings check. Too late is physic sought. 
—Ovid 


School social worker (formerly known as Visit- 
ing Teacher) is defined by the American Associa- 
tion of School Social Workers as a ‘‘trained social 
case worker, attached to a public school, having 
an especial interest in and understanding of edu- 
cation.”* Complete professional preparation con- 
sists of graduation from an accredited two-year 
professional school of social work leading to a 
Master’s degree and usually requires, in addition, 
state certification to teach. Certain Schools of 
Social Work (of which the School of Applied 
Social Sciences, University of Pittsburgh, is one) 
offer a specialization in school social work. This 
involves field instruction or “practice work” in 
social work in the schools during the second year 
of graduate study. 

The function of the school social worker is to 
help individual children make a creative use of 
the school experience, a use of it which shall 
involve not only the acquisition of certain tools 
of learning and a body of knowledge, but the 
development of attitudes which will insure that 
what is learned shall be put to a social purpose. 

The two years of graduate study in a School 
of Social Work include courses leading to an 
understanding of the individual in his “‘normal” 
and pathological aspects; of society, social forces, 
social problems and society's means for their 
amelioration through legislation and the creation 
of social agencies; of social research essential for 
studying and correcting social ills; and of the 
social case work method of helping individuals 
meet social problems through the utilization of 
their own strengths. Concurrent with classes in 
the areas described above, is field instruction to 
which the student devotes approximately half of 
his time over the two-year period, gaining prac- 
tical experience under teaching supervision in the 
supervision in the practice of social case work 
in one or more social agency settings. 


N™ in the history of the world have such 
a variety of careers been open to young 
women, and never has the working contribu- 





*“Who, What, and Why of the Visiting Teacher 
and Her Work,” compiled by Publicity Committee, 
American Association of Visiting Teachers, February 
1, 1937. Note: The national organization is now 
known as “The American Association of School 
Social Workers,” President—Alma Laabs—379 West 
University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


tion of young women been so desperately 
needed, nor, I believe, so earnestly sought by 
the young women themselves. School social 
work offers opportunities to college graduates 
whose interests lie both in education and in 
social work. The contribution of this branch of 
social work is particularly valued now that the 
two professions, education and social work, 
which long looked somewhat askance at each 
other, are coming closer together as they ap- 
preciate how similar their ultimate objectives 
are, how dependent they are on each other for 
the achievement of those objectives, and how 
vitally both are needed at this time of crisis. 

Two social crises which have touched every 
American life within the last decade are the 
unprecedented degree of unemployment which 
characterized the “thirties” and the present 
world conflict. Both testify to failures in human 
relationships and in social opportunity, and 
impose an obligation on us all to examine social 
structures in our own country which are afford- 
ing limited possibilities for the satisfaction of 
basic human needs, and contributing to social 
upheaval. While we are examining any part 
of our repair apparatus, such as social agencies 
for the amelioration of individual and social 
ills, we can never again avoid thinking in 
broader terms: How shall we determine and 
effect needed social change that such ills may 
in greater degree be prevented? 

Pressing need for economy has compelled 
individuals to curtail voluntary contributions, 
and to resist and resent increased taxation for so- 
cial welfare, with the usual and inevitable result 
that funds to care for people in distress or to 
promote their more effective living together 
have been most difficult to get at the very time 
that need for them has been greatest. Social 
agencies, including the schools, supported by 
voluntary contributions and by public monies, 
have needed to evaluate and to interpret their 
activities to Boards and to the community gen- 
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erally, and to account for any over-lapping with 
organizations functioning in the same or similar 
fields. This trimming of the sails, while resulting 
in many unfortunate losses and curtailments, 
has had its desirable aspects, too. Few agencies, 
whose place in the community was not vital 
to its well-being have been able to survive; and 
within every agency purposes, procedures, and 
techniques have been examined, questioned, and 
revised in order that demonstration of their 
value might be made to a straightened public 
that demanded an accounting. 

Concurrently, with the matter of whether and 
what social agencies should exist at all, there 
has urgently pressed for answer the question: 
What social work activities may still legitimately 
and advisedly depend on voluntary contribution, 
and what are so essential that they must be the 
business and concern of the government itself ? 

The school social worker, in common with all 
other social workers, has needed to define and 
interpret her social case work in the schools, and 
to prove its value to School Boards, to other 
social workers and agencies, and to the lay 
community as well. 

What place Aas the social worker in the 
school? When their salaries were cut, it was 
natural for classroom teachers to scrutinize care- 
fully any special departments which they might 
wish to feel could be lopped off without preju- 
dice to the proper purposes of education. 
Swimming pools were being closed, the teach- 
ing of art and music curtailed for want of 
funds—why not school social work? It is dis- 
couraging in the full flush of a feeling of ac- 
complishment to see staff cut and program ques- 
tioned. But it will be only by courageous and 
convincing demonstration that her work is es- 
sential to the very purposes of education that 
the school social worker can hope to become 
and remain a part of the educational program. 

Certainly she could have had no place in the 
school of the Eighteenth and pretty generally, 
the Nineteenth Century because of the then 
current understanding of the purposes of edu- 
cation and the accepted means for realizing 
those purposes. The story of education in the 
United States is the story of this country’s 
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conception of those essentials for living in 
democracy which can and should be acquired 
through a compulsory group experience, and of 
the way their acquisition can best be effected, 
It is interesting to contrast the purpose of the 
public schools in the days of their beginning 
with the vision of progressive educators today, 
to quote from Professors Dewey and Childs: 
“Our dominant individualism in both its sterling 
and its less desirable aspects found expression 
in the development of our public school system: 
in administration, in subject matter, in methods, 
and in ideals. . . . The schools devoted them. 
selves to a mastery of distinctively intellectual 
tools while life outside shaped character. . ., 
Life outside the school stimulated individual 
energy and ambition. . . . School was a place of 
a passive acquisition.”’* Public school philosophy 
and practice was characteristic of a society which 
administered to destitute persons, who dared to 
return to a locality from which they had been 
“warned out,” “thirty-six lashes on the bare 
back if a man and twenty-five if a woman,” 
and which in 1727 established a house of cor- 
rection “for rogues, vagabonds, and idle per- 
sons, also persons under distraction and unfit 
to go at large.’’* 

With no understanding of individual differ. 
ences or of the needs of all individuals which 
must be met if they are to live personally com- 
fortable and socially effective lives, society set 
standards of performance and punished those 
persons who did not conform—whether through 
failing to learn in school, through being without 
gainful work, or through developing a psycho- 
sis, or at best, put them out of the way in order 
that, as an old statute had it, they might not 
“damnify others.’ 

John Childs, Association Professor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers’ College, in an article appear 





* Dewey, John and Child, John, The Educational 
Frontier, 1933. 

* Deutsch, Albert, “Public Provision for the Mea 
tally Ill in Colonial America,” Social Service Review, 
December, 1936. 

* Ibid. 

* Deutsch, Albert, “Public Provision for the Mer 
tally Ill in Colonial America,” Social Service Review, 
December, 1936. 
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ing in the magazine, Progressive Education, 
wrote: “The meaning of culture is found in 
the effort to create an environment more favor- 
able and meaningful for human beings, Edu- 
cation to be moral must make its primary pur- 

se the growth of persons, not the mere mold- 
ing of them to the requirements of established 
of projected institutions. . . . The problem of 
education is to cherish individual uniqueness, 
while at the same time providing for the pro- 
gressive mastery of the resources of growth. 
... In line with the best psychology in sight, 
progressive education has stressed that informa- 
tion, skills, attitudes, emotional sets and dis- 
positions are all acquired in one and the same 
process. It is urged that education, particularly 
that which deals with the young in the years 
when the very style of life is in process of 
formation, should assume responsibility for emo- 
tional and moral as well as intellectual results.’’* 

In the early days of education in this country, 
even when the development of “character” was 
recognized as one function of the schools, the 
public understanding of how to achieve it was 
comparable to their understanding of how to 
achieve the learned man. The responsibility of 
the educator was to set tasks, to establish stand- 
atds of conduct, and to compel conformance 
through praise and punishment. There was 
much use of precept and example, and little or 
no understanding of the dynamics of growth. 
What could be slapped on from the outside, 
like a kind of moral or educational poultice, was 
80 applied. The concept of liberating healthy 
forces within the individual was little under- 
stood. While it is true that several generations 
will be required before the principles of pro- 
gressive education are embodied in the total 
public school program, the beginning is now; 
and in the public school of today which has 
been moved by the spirit of progressive educa- 
tion, the school social worker has an established, 
indeed, a required place. 

When any school values not only the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, but the furthering of an 
‘motional balance and a sense of social re- 


* Child, John, “Whither Progressive Education?” 
Progressive Education, December, 1936. 
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sponsibility which shall permit a wise use of 
that knowledge, it will have on its faculty 
social case workers whose business it shall be 
to know, understand, and help individual chil- 
dren who, because of attitudes arising out of 
crippling life experiences or environmental 
lacks, are failing to make healthy use of the 
school experience. 

That there should be social case workers in 
the schools in no way negates the contribution 
to emotional growth made by the classroom 
teacher and other school personnel to all chil- 
dren able to use that contribution. Indeed, the 
effort of the school social worker is directed 
toward enabling certain children (otherwise 
unable to) to wse the warm interest and teaching 
skill of the classroom teacher. What the school 
social worker does to help such children re- 
quires the use of social case work skills—a 
special preparation not offered in schools of 
education, but available in certain professional 
schools of social work which have facilities 
for specialization in school social work.* 

The school social worker helps the school to 
feel a part of the total social structure in the 
light of Mr. Childs’ statement, “Since the task 
of educational reconstruction and that of social 
reconstruction are bound together, the agency 
which is to lead in the former must have an 
adequate philosophy for the latter.”*® 

The working together of two different pro- 
fessional groups—educators and social workers 
—is stimulating to both as each reviews its 
philosophy, purpose, and method in the light 
of the philosophy, purpose, and method of the 
other. Inevitably there will be some, perhaps 
much, lack of agreement. The case worker is 
called on to exercise unusual flexibility if she 
is to meet the needs of a child who comes to 
her for help because, without individualized 
help, he cannot behave, and of a school which 
refers him because he wil] not. Similarly, the 


‘For a list of accredited Schools of Social Work, 
including those offering a specialization in school 
social work, write Miss Leona Massouth, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Assn. of Schools of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* Childs, John, op. cit. 
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educator must occasionally forego a need for 
immediate success in school in the interest of 
a remote goal in growth which he, as an indi- 
vidual, may not witness. There is ample illus- 
tration that such differences are not insurmount- 
able in any total program where the basic con- 
cern of educator and social worker is with the 
dynamics of growth. 

So much for the place of the social worker 
in the school. What of her place in the total 
social order? Even though the professional edu- 
cator may conceive education in such a way that 
the school social worker becomes an integral 
part of the school program, does the public so 
conceive it to the extent of being willing to 
pay her salary? Is the task of facilitating re- 
sponsible social development sufficiently vital 
that it is the proper concern of any agency? Or, 
suppose it is conceded vital, might it better be 
entrusted to the individual family or to already- 
existing private agencies dependent on voluntary 
contributions ? The increasing number of admis- 
sions to mental hospitals and prisons, the failure 
of society to provide adequately for its mem- 
bers’ economic well-being, as well as the great 
number of discontented, restless, “hitting-on- 
one-cylinder” persons generally suggest that 
basic human needs are not being met to a de- 
gtee threatening to the very life of this nation. 
Too many parents are giving evidence that they 
have neither the knowledge nor the emotional 
stability to use what knowledge they have to 
foster healthy emotional development in chil- 
dren growing up in a society which makes the 
maintenance of mental health difficult at best. 

Private social agencies already existing in the 
children’s field meet a relatively small number 
of those needing their help, and then too often 
after grave difficulty in functioning has already 
been experienced. The history of legislation and 
social change within the last ten years points to 
the increased responsibility assumed by the State 
for the economic and social well-being of its 
citizenry. Is the furthering of healthy, social 
attitudes in all children to be considered equally 
as important as relief in time of destitution, or 
medical care in time of illness? The social case 
worker in the schools in common with other 
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social workers is in ‘a position, as Miss Antpj. 
nette Cannon has said “to observe society's effeg 
upon its members and to put that observation 
to reliable action,’’® to work for indicated social 
change, and at the same time to observe mos 
intimately the effect of one particular aspect of 
society—that great social institution, the public 
school—upon its members, and in conjunction 
with professional educators to work for needed 
changes within it which shall touch the vey 
springs of human conduct in the great majority 
of America’s children. 

And what of the place of the school social 
worker in relation to other social workers and 
social agencies? Is she just an “‘extra” duplicat- 
ing the efforts of those who have long served 
in fields she seeks to claim, or has she a place 
of her own? In filling it, does she meet the 
needs of many who would otherwise fail to be 
helped? Does she through her adequate func 
tioning increase the effectiveness of other social 
workers, as their adequate functioning increases 
and supports hers? 

The fact that she is placed in the public 
schools means that the school social worker is 
in a position to mect many children and t 
evaluate in their reaction to their first formd 
social situation outside the home their individu 
facility in relating themselves to others and it 
using new experience for growth. She meets het 
young clients before ways of behaving have 
become so fixed as to offer serious resistance to 
modification. She is in a position to do mud 
of her work in the preventive rather than in the 
corrective area. She is, by virtue of her plac 
in a public school, an accepted part of every 
child’s life—someone he and his parents may 
approach with less initial anxiety than might be 
possible for them to feel in relation to a repre 
sentative of an agency foreign to their experi: 
ence. Conversely, of course, resistance to school 
and to authority may often be projected upoa 
her by parent and child alike, but as has beea 
said, the school case worker in helping the cliest 


* Cannon, Antoinette, “Recent Changes in Philoso- 
phy of Social Workers,” Proceedings of the Nationd 
Conference of Social Work, University of Chicg? 
Press, 1933, p. 597. 
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relate himself to her, helps him relate himself 
to the very stuff of his reality. 

Children are easily accessible to the school 
social worker for interviews as they may be 
indicated. The school serves her as a laboratory 
wherein she observes in the child’s daily func- 
tioniag his use of her help as of other experi- 
ence, At the same time, by virtue of her position 
on the school faculty, she is often able, to a 
greater degree than would be possible for the 
social worker not a member of the “school 
family,” to effect changes in school experience 
needed for individual growth. In addition to 
working in the interest of many children who 


.| would otherwise come to no agency’s attention, 


and to preventing the need for social agency 
care in the case of still others, she is in a posi- 
tion, when it is indicated, to make early and 
intelligent referrals to protective and to child 
and young adult case work organizations, to 
character-building groups, to family agencies, to 
hospitals and medical clinics with their medical 
social service units, and to psychiatric and child 
guidance clinics. She is able, also, to facilitate 
a meaningful school experience for children 
known to social agencies who may call on her 
for such help. 

The following excerpts from case records of 
school social workers suggest the problems 
which bring children to her attention, and the 
implications for her meeting them through 
working independently or in co-operation with 
other social agencies: 

“Present teacher believes, and intelligence 
tests would indicate, that Donald is capable of 
better work than he is doing.” A sufficiently 
slight symptom that neither parents nor school 
would in all probability call on a specialist or 
outside social agency for help, and yet indicative 
of conflict operating to prevent a vigorous use 
of new experience. The school social worker's 
attention to these needs now may not only make 
the present school experience more satisfying to 
Donald, but prevent potentially serious future 
difficulty since school failure could operate to 
threaten still further an already burdened child. 

“Jean, an only child of well-to-do parents, 
was referred to the social worker because her 
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hyper-activity was disturbing to the class. She 
bites her nails, has a petulant, pouty expression, 
and talks in a whiney voice.” A vicious circle 
is in process here. Out of her distress Jean is 
showing a kind of symptomatic behavior which 
will make her less and less liked by others, and 
so increase the feeling of being unloved and 
unwanted, which may well have been causative 
of her difficulty in the first place. Interviews may 
reveal a sufficiently sick little girl that she will 
need the services of a psychiatrist or child guid- 
ance clinic. Whether or not such a referral is 
desirable and usable by child and family, the 
school social worker is in a position to ease 
stress and provide satisfactions in the immediate 
school situation. 

“Edna Marie’s mother came to school request- 
ing to talk with her. She is separated from the 
father who has custody of this only child. Edna 
Marie said she did not wish to see her mother. 
She is a solitary, listless little girl.” A com- 
plicated situation suggesting possible need for 
help for both Edna Marie and her mother. The 
school is not at liberty to let Edna Marie leave 
the building if she is in the legal custody of the 
father. The mother may need some help in 
accepting this limitation, and Edna Marie gives 
evidence of troubled feelings which may be 
eased through case work help. 

“Worker from Family Welfare Society called 
to say Tom was the least favored child in the 
home and seemed restless and unhappy. She 
asked whether the school social worker would 
help him while she helped his mother.” It is 
sometimes difficult for one social worker to work 
closely with both mother and child, if each one 
is sufficiently needful of a relationship with the 
case worker that he cannot share her with one 
toward whom he already feels bitter resentment. 
The school social worker not only has the op- 
portunity to help Tom through interviews which 
may ease repressed and conflicting feelings, but 
is in a position to make available, when Tom 
can use them, school channels for the sublimated 
expression of those feelings. 

“Miss X. of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, phoned to say that Jack 
G. was entering school the following day. He 
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has been troublesome in previous schools, She 
requested service from the school social worker 
for him.” Careful attention to Jack’s needs in 
the light of what the new school has to give 
will offer him stability and satisfaction in school 
while he is becoming accustomed to a new 
home. Protective agency working with the foster 
mother and school social worker working with 
Jack may together effect what neither could 
alone. 

Since she operates in the public field, the 
school social worker may sometimes be limited 
in the free use of methods not yet sufficiently 
tested to obtain public support. She makes what 
applications are practical within the limits of 
the setting in which she functions. It has been 
surprising to see how many schools and teachers 
are able to accept case work for children involv- 
ing some liberation of feeling, even when such 
service has resulted in a temporary exacerbation 
of symptoms in the classroom. In situations 
where such service is not acceptable, it is neces- 
sary for the “public servant” to sacrifice what 
she might hope to accomplish with one child 
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in the light of her total program in the school, 

What place school social worker? A vital 
place—in today’s school, in relation to other 
social workers whose understanding of human 
needs and social case work skills is deepening 
like her own, and in a democratic society which 
if it is to survive, must use every resource to 
evaluate its social structure and to stimulate ip 
its young children the capacity for determining 
and effecting needed changes in that structure, 
Only by intelligent, devoted, and concerted 
effort of all who are concerned with the gen. 
eral welfare can we hope to perpetuate and 
make more meaningful a way of life in which 
we so vitally believe—one which, in an orderly 
society, shall insure to every man in hitherto 
undreamed of ways “‘a new birth of freedom”— 
freedom to use his capacities to the fullest for 
his own satisfaction and in the interest of the 
general good, 

Young women who are interested in working 
toward this end are invited to consider the pro- 
fession of school social work as offering one 
vital way of helping to achieve it. 





Physical Education in Wartime 


FEW PEOPLE in the United States really know much about physical education. The terms physical 
culture, physical training, health education, health and physical education, military training, sports 
education, athletics and coaching are all used at one time or another by John Doe, the common 
man, as his expression of what he means by this entity that we know technically as physical educa- 
tion. Our Army men seem to be uninformed about the values of physical education teachers. This 
undoubtedly proves the inadequacy of our public relations in the past. We have to sell our kind of 


program. To sell a program you must have one. 


War Times, Official Bulletin, School Committee on Defense Services 
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Social Service in American Ilational 
Red Cross 


MARY S. GOLD 


Miss Mary S. Gold is Regional Director g 
Military and Naval Welfare Service in the Mid- 
western Area of the American National Red 
Cross. She is a former social studies teacher, now 
engaged in medical social work, Miss Gold is 
a member of Epsilon Chapter. 


DO YOU KNOW: 


HAT the American National Red Cross is 
TD ccioing many women social workers and 
recreation workers in administrative and staff 
positions in its service to the sick and wounded 
in hospitals of the Army and Navy. Men of the 
armed forces come from every section of the 
United States; therefore many chapters employ 
personnel for Home Service—that activity of 
the Red Cross which is primarily concerned with 
the well-being of families of service men and 
disabled ex-service men. 

That many of these women were formerly 
teachers who have qualified as social workers 
and recreation workers. Some of the functions 
of the latter may still be considered as teaching, 
because under medical guidance they help pa- 
tients with crafts, plays, musical programs, mild 
sports, games, and whatever recreation is de- 
sired. 

That these assignments are made through the 
four area offices of the American National Red 
Cross, These area offices are known as: 

North Atlantic Area with headquarters in 

New York City, New York 

Eastern Area with headquarters in Alexandria, 

Virginia 

Midwestern Area with headquarters in St. 

Louis, Missouri 

Pacific Area with headquarters in San Fran- 

cisco, California 

That Red Cross is now offering the following 
program: 

A program of Red Cross scholarship aid has 
been established as one means of increasing the 
number of qualified medical and psychiatric 


social workers available for Army and Naval 
Hospitals, and medical and psychiatric units. 
Scholarships will be granted to selected persons 
who are interested in training for these fields 
and who are eligible for admission to the sec- 
ond year course in schools of social work offer- 
ing approved curricula in medical or psychiatric 
social work. Candidates may designate the school 
of their choice from the approved list. 

Scholarship aid will cover one academic year 
(two semesters or three quarters). Upon com- 
pletion of training the scholarship student will 
be expected to fulfill an agreement for two 
years’ employment with the American National 
Red Cross. 

Forms for application for scholarships 
(American Red Cross Form 2249) may be ob- 
tained by writing Area Assistant Directors of 
Military and Naval Welfare Service, Hospital 
Service (see addresses of area offices below) or 
the Personnel Training Unit, Services to the 
Armed Forces, American Red Cross, National 
Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 

Candidates must be between 22 and 40 years 
of age. They must be in good: physical and 
mental health and be persons of maturity as 
evidenced by: 

Capacity for establishing satisfactory relation- 
ships; sense of responsibility; comprehension 
of and respect for individual differences; judg- 
ment; dignity ; capacity for adapting to new and 
changing situations and for working with rea- 
sonable relaxation under pressure. 

Educational requirements include the success- 
ful completion of one academic year (two 
semesters or three quarters) of work in an 
accredited graduate school for social work. 
While this should insure the candidates’ fulfill- 
ing the requirements for entrance to the second 
year course in the schools with approved curri- 
cula in medical and psychiatric social work, it 
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will be necessary for each person to make direct 
application to the particular school selected and 
to receive that school’s approval for admission. 
After initial acceptance for scholarship aid, con- 
tinuance will depend on the student’s maintain- 
ing a level of performance in keeping with the 
standards of the school. 

That the particular aspect of Red Cross, 
known as Services to the Armed Forces, is 
divided into Military and Naval Welfare Serv- 
ice and Home Service. Each of these divisions 
has a director and assistant directors, regional 
directors and field supervisors, as well as work- 
ers assigned to particular chapters and hospitals. 
Qualifications for these positions cover a wide 
range of education and experience. 


WHAT IS THE NATURE OF RED CROSS SERVICES 
IN GOVERNMENT HOSPITALS? 


Lay groups in general seem to know a good 
deal about Home Service and other Chapter 
activities but there is little specific information 
about what Red Cross women are doing in 
military hospitals. This is natural as professional 
ethics do not permit free discussion of the phy- 
sical and social ills of a patient. Through acts 
of Congress, the chartered responsibility of the 
American National Red Cross may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


“To furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded 
of armies in time of war...” 

“To perform all the duties devolved upon a na- 
tional society by each nation which has acceded to 
said Treaty (The Treaty of Geneva)... .” 

“To continue and carry on a system of national 
and international relief in time of peace and to apply 
the same in mitigating the sufferings caused by pesti- 
lence, famine, fire, floods, and other gréat national 
calamities, and to devise and carry on measures for 
preventing the same.” 


In line with these chartered responsibilities 
and at the request of the Surgeons General of 
the Army and Navy the American National Red 
Cross established its first Medical Social Service 
Departments in military hospitals in 1917-18. 
Red Cross units have been functioning in all 
army general and naval hospitals since that time 
and services have been extended to the station 
hospitals and certain hospitals in theaters of 
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operation since the beginning of the present 
emergency. 

In the general hospitals the head of the Red 
Cross division is called a Field Director; in the 
station hospitals she is called an Assistant Field 
Director. In either case she is charged with the 
development of social services to patients and 
able-bodied, recreational activities for patients 
and volunteer services which supplement the 
work of the professional staff. Supervision of 
staff social workers, recreation workers, and vol. 
unteers, especially the Gray Ladies, is her dele. 
gated responsibility. 

Services given to hospital patients by Red 
Cross workers are based upon tested principles 
of case work and fundamental policies of pro- 
cedure. Social case work in a medical setting 
involves the study of the individual patient's 
social situation, interests, and needs in relation 
to his illness, and the social treatment of the 
patient in collaboration with him and his phy- 
sician when those social needs and _ interests 
affect the physical and mental health of the pa- 
tient. In this connection, one of the most obvious 
services both to the doctor and the patient is 
obtaining of social and medical histories which 
will facilitate medical care to the end that the 
soldier may be returned to active duty or aided 
in resuming civilian life if unfit for further 
military duty. An aid to this procedure is the 
Social History Guide accompanied by a covering 
letter stressing the points on which the physician 
particularly wishes information. This letter also 
contains information to be used to allay any 
apprehensions of the family at this time. The 
process by which this material is obtained starts 
with information which is given to the social 
worker by the doctor and what may be obtained 
from the patient himself. With this much a 
hand the worker is able to write to the Red 
Cross chapter in the patient’s community asking 
that they visit the family, their physician, and 
such other persons as are necessary in gathering 
together an integrated picture of this soldier. 
Considerable care is exercised not to use the 
diagnosis even with the patient’s consent but 
rather to describe his condition and behavior ia 
lay terms. It is important that volunteers as well 
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as paid workers in local chapters understand 
why the history is needed and how it is to be 
used and that the information is confidential. 

In addition to the personal and family prob- 
lems of the patient which may be interfering 
with his response to medical care, the worker is 
concerned about what his family is experiencing 
in connection with his hospitalization. Just the 
word hospital strikes fear to the heart of the 
majority of American families; what must be 
their emotional reaction when word is received 
that the son or brother is seriously or critically 
ill? Again the chapter is informed and home 
service workers do all they can to support the 
relatives in this crisis. The Red Cross hospital 
worker may write directly to the family or next 
of kin about the patient’s condition and the care 
that he is receiving. If relatives are summoned 
to his bedside, the worker and chapter co-oper- 
ate in providing transportation and living ar- 
rangements if necessary. 

When a patient receives a Certificate of Disa- 
bility Discharge (Army), or Medical Survey 
(Navy), it is the function of the social worker 
to talk with him about his right to file a claim 
regatdless of whether his disability is service 
connected or not. She explains that filing a 
claim does not necessarily mean receiving a pen- 
sion as that determination is the prerogative of 
the Veterans Administration only, The impor- 
tance of getting a record at a time when accurate 
information can be obtained and giving Red 
Cross, through power of attorney, the right to 
represent him before the Veterans Administra- 
tion cannot be underestimated in the light of 
some of the difficulties after World War I. 

The filing of a claim is only one aspect of 
the whole discharge picture which involves in- 
terpreting to the patient the resources for voca- 
tional rehabilitation and re-employment when 
recommended by the medical staff, and referring 
him to his Red Cross chapter for whatever 
services he may need after leaving the army or 
navy. The hospital worker marshalls all the re- 
sources of the town, county, and state, including 
Divisions for Vocational Rehabilitation, em- 
ployment service through Selective Service 
Boards, and such social agencies which the Red 
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Cross chapters can use in assuring medical fol- 
low up when this is not available from the 
Veterans Administration as well as social and 
financial need. 

The advice and co-operation of the medical 
officers is of great assistance in the building of 
the recreation program for the patients in the 
hospital. Red Cross is not only utilizing the 
philosophy that whatever contributes to the 
morale of the patient also contributes to his 
medical care but is demonstrating the inter- 
relationship of case-work service and supervised 
recreational activity. The approach, therefore, is 
from the group angle, planning general activi- 
ties, with care that patients who are not able to 
participate have special activities planned for 
them. 

Convalescent and morale furloughs are rec- 
ommended for many patients whose needs and 
interests affect their physical and mental health. 
Red Cross is the custodian of the people's 
money. There are regulations in regard to the 
use of these funds which permit the worker to 
make a loan or grant on a casework basis, to 
assist in meeting emergencies and to permit a 
patient to take advantake of a furlough recom- 
mended for medical or morale reasons. 

The financial aspect of the convalescent fur- 
lough is perhaps less important than the service 
which the social worker can render in obtaining 
a picture of the home conditions or other cir- 
cumstances which will surround the soldier dur- 
ing this period. It is quite possible that these 
factors may be detrimental rather than advan- 
tageous in his care and that only supervision 
and assistance upon the part of the Red Cross 
chapter in the community to which the soldier 
expects to return will safeguard the situation. 

Another type of services frequently requiring 
financial aid is in connection with emergency 
furloughs. In the event of serious illness of 
immediate family members, or other acute dis- 
tress, the Red Cross verifies the need for the 
soldier’s presence at home by telegram to the 
chapter in the home community. Loans or grants 
are made when necessary to enable the soldier 
to return home. In certain instances a visit home 
is imperative when the soldier is in such a state 
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of homesickness that it is affecting his physical 
and mental health and impairing his effective- 
ness on duty. Loans sometimes are made to sol- 
diers about to be transferred to hazardous duty 
and who have been given a furlough prior to 
transfer. These loans are not made routinely but 
on an individual basis. 

The supervision of the above program is car- 
ried on through the administrators and directors 
in the four area offices as well as through super- 
visors who travel throughout the field visiting 
chapters and hospitals. For example, a regional 
director in hospital service has all hospitals in 
a certain group of states under her supervision. 
Ordinarily, she is stationed in the area office 
but also goes out into the field. A considerable 
portion of the supervision is carried on by cor- 
respondence, the preparation of directives de- 
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signed to improve professional procedures, and 
regional conferences. A field supervisor works 
with the regional director and spends most of 
her time travelling through the region. She sub. 
mits a detailed report to the area office imme. 
diately after each visit. These directors and 
supervisors are medical or psychiatric social 
workers who have taken graduate degrees and 
have had considerable experience in civilian hos. 
pitals or clinics. 

In addition to my duties as a regional direc. 
tor, because of my experience in teaching medi- 
cal social work at the University of Minnesota, 
I have charge of all matters pertaining to the 
scholarship program and specific aspects of in- 
service training for the hospital workers in the 
Midwestern Area. 





From The American Family, Resource Unit 7 of the Problems in American Life Series, pub- 
lished by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the National Council for the 


Social Studies, 1942. 


‘, . Am attack on the problems of poverty, illness, unemployment, and housing can better be 
made in terms of family values than by considering these in detachment from the day-to-day intimate 
life of the family. It is actually Mr. Jones who is being paid an inadequate wage, who must live in a 
substandard house, who cannot afford needed hospital care for his sick wife, and for whom unem- 
ployment is a major disaster. It is in terms of family relations that these problems are seen in their 
human meaning, in their organic interrelations, and in their realistic solution.” 
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Ruth Cunningham, member of Alpha Theta chap- 
ter, is Executive Secretary of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association. 


RAISE the Lord, and pass the ammuni- 
re 

All America is singing it. It’s a good song. 
It is good that Americans sing in these dark 
days, and it is good that they sing of freedom. 
But better than their singing is the will of 
Americans—a will to freedom. 

It is good that Americans know, even as they 
sing, that praises and ammunition are not 
enough,—that a lasting peace demands a vision 
beyond the guns and bombs of today; that the 
values for which we fight must be nurtured, 
cherished, and, above all, practiced. 

We have talked long of unity. We believe in 
the common good. But, as static confusing our 
oratory, have been our dissensions and bicker- 
ings, our petty quarrels and misunderstandings. 
We have practiced discrimination and jealousy 
until these twin evils have settled upon as as 
a grave social disease. We know that today this 
disease is weakening us as a nation at a time 
when we need all our strength and resources 
to win the fight in which we are engaged. We 
know that this disease is used by our enemies 
as a powerful propaganda weapon. Fifth col- 
umnists in our midst are attempting to use it 
to divide and conquer. The disease has slowed 
our production in industry, and we are not free 
of it even in our armed forces. Our friends, the 
British, have been shocked by our inter-racial 
discrimination when our troops carried it to the 
British Isles. We know that the disease of 
disunity threatens the fundamental values, the 
freedoms for which we fight. It threatens the 
possibility of a just and lasting peace. 

We know these things. We know it will re- 
quire more than praises and ammunition to 
achieve that freedom of which we sing. 

Let us shift our perspective for a minute, We 
have been looking at a dark and discouraging 
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picture. Earlier we said that there is good in 
America,—that there is good in America’s will 
to freedom. It is true. And that will is stiffening. 
We have gained more in unity and understand- 
ing in this country in the past twelve months 
than we have been able to achieve in the past 
twelve years. There is more true understanding, 
man-to-man, in our nation today than at any 
other time in our history. One of our minority 
groups, women, is gaining recognition and un- 
derstanding never before accorded it. With 
unprecedented unity, the employer and the 
worker are joining forces. Negroes are now at 
work in scores of jobs formerly denied them. 
The importance of children as people of the 
nation is recognized today as never before. 
Many more examples of our new-grown unity 
and understanding could be cited. This does not 
mean that we have attained our goal,—far from 
it. The dark picture still stands, But it does 
mean that, in the long way we have to travel, 
we have made a promising beginning. This 
should bring courage to all of us. 

But what is bringing us together? What force 
is uniting us? What element of our living is 
cementing our human relationships? War? It is 
absurd to reason that by killing our fellow men 
on foreign shores we learn to love our fellow 
men at home. No, not war as such; but evi- 
dently in total war there are catalytic agents 
operating to bring understanding, in spite of 
man’s inhumanity to man. Our job,—our job as 
Americans, and especially our job as teachers,— 
is to analyze the situation and discover these 
catalytic agents that we may learn to use them 
effectively. 

One of these elements is easily recognized— 
we are all needed. We work in many ways,— 
as farmers, mechanics, nurses, soldiers, teachers, 
—but we're all useful. The usefulness of each 
of us is not to himself alone, not merely to 
something vaguely termed “the national econ- 
omy,” but to all of us. We are recognizing this 
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usefulness of each other, and ‘n so doing, we 
are learning a respect for each other as people. 

The way in which women workers have 
proved their usefulness has done more to create 
appreciation for woman-kind than years of 
talking by feminist agitators. The importance 
of what is usually thought of as “women’s work’’ 
is felt more keenly than ever before. Nurses, 
teachers, social workers are needed, and the 
need is socially recognized. The way in which 
women have stepped into men’s places in indus- 
try and on farms has won nationwide acclaim, 
and this recognition has led to greater under- 
standing and respect for those women who for 
years have been following careers. 

Even the smallest among us has become of 
use. Over $81,000,000 in war stamps and bonds 
have been sold through the public schools. 
School children have collected 162,000 tons of 
waste paper and uncounted tons of other scrap. 
School children working through the Junior 
Red Cross have made three million comfort and 
recreation articles, one hundred fifty thousand 
first aid articles and have remodeled five million 
garments for refugees. No child in school is too 
young to help. In one first-grade room, young- 
sters are sawing old broom handles into small 
pieces, sanding and painting them to make 
checker men, Some of the pieces are a bit lop- 
sided, it’s true, and the paint job is messy in 
spots, but our boys on transports and in hos- 
pitals aren’t going to mind if they find young- 
sters’ finger prints on their checkers. These 
youngsters are learning a new respect for the 
usefulness of themselves and others. They are 
needed. 

Young people have at last come into their 
own. In the depression days, young people were 
a drug on the market. We talked of the ‘youth 
problem’ and wondered what to do with our 
hundreds of out-of-school, unemployed boys and 
girls, We and they felt that they were not 
needed, Today these young people are defend- 
ing our freedom with their lives. Their useful- 
ness is proved to the ultimate degree. We need 
them. We give them the utmost respect. 

Such examples as those cited above could be 
multiplied many times, for all classes, all races, 
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all ages. All of us have achieved a new usefyl. 
ness. 

A second catalytic agent is this: We are worh. 
ing together. In the calm, affluent days of peace 
we relied in a false security of our individual 
independence. “Every man for himself,” was 
believed to be a possibility. In the past twelve 
months we have learned that in modern society 
freedom is a group enterprise, to be achieved 
by working together for the common good, 

In ways little and big we are learning to know 
each other. “I never knew my neighbors until 
the air-raid drills.” “I never knew our schools 
until sugar rationing.” “I never realized the 
vastness of our country until we mobilized,” 
“I never knew the woman down the street until 
I saw she had a service star in her window, 
too.” “I never knew—,” but we are learning. — 
learning because we ate coming together in our 
work, our needs, our common concerns, 

The social worker and the teacher learned a 
long time ago that an “every-man-for-himself” 
philosophy is an obstacle in the way of hu 
manity’s progress. These two groups have 
worked long and patiently to achieve unity of 
action among us. They have advanced far. Now 
they find that almost overnight the cohesion of 
war has given a oneness to the hopes and am- 
bitions of all freedom-loving peoples. This new 
unity must not die with the last shot of battle. 
It is the responsibility of those who recognize 
its value to mold it into a lasting doctrine of 
understanding and co-operation. 

Today we are working and sacrificing with 
our allies in battle to achieve a common goal. 
It is not hard—except where carriers of the 
disease of discrimination and jealously creep 
in—to see why we should strive for full co- 
operation with England or Russia or Brazil. But 
after the exigencies of war have past we may 
begin to lose sight of the need for working 
together. We may forget that the battle of 
human progress has not been won with the 
Armistice. 

When, as teachers and social workers, we 
talk and live co-operation in the current crisis, 
we are laying the foundation for a continuing 
spirit of unity. That is a beginning, but the real 
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test of our work will come after the war when 
holding the gains we have made may require 
every ounce of our resourcefulness. 

Usefulness and unity need not be associated 
with war only. They can continue to live, for 
all of us, in the years of peace. There will be 
much to do when the war is over. There will be 
need for our work, and our unity. 

There is nothing new in the catalytic agents 
of war which are operating to make us a united 
nation. The ideas are as old as man and his 
aspirations. The values of respect and common 
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good have been called by many names. Some call 
them democracy. Others say they are the essence 
of the golden rule. Socrates, Buddha, and Con- 
fucius talked of them. Now we give them a new 
name. We term them ‘war effort,’ but the values 
remain unchanged. As we re-name them, let us 
not be blinded by the color and pageantry, by 
the praises and the ammunition. Let us not lose 
sight of the basic values themselves, values for 
humanity, for winning the war and establishing 
a just and lasting peace. 
“. .. and we'll all stay free.” 





THE DEPARTMENT of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction is pleased to present its Fifteenth 


Yearbook, Leadership at Work. 


Leadership at Work, Fifteenth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, N.E.A. Harold Spears, Editor. 248 pp. Illus. $2.00. 





This book develops from the premise that a growing philosophy and a constructive plan of action 
must go hand in hand if educators are to make wise use of their opportunities for leadership. In a 
warring nation, looking toward a permanent peace, these opportunities have become responsibilities. 
That co-operation among teachers, pupils and the community is the key to effective leadership is 
convincingly illustrated by countless references to life situations where the elusive quality of leader- 
ship has been sought out and put to work. For examples of leadership in action, the editors have 
drawn upon environments as diverse as metropolitan Los Angeles and the farming communities of 
Mississippi. You will read, for instance, how teachers help plan a school building in Hartford, how 
Grand Island incorporates pupils as planners, and how Seattle operates a school-community relations 
program. The impetus for useful learership must spring from the educators themselves, Ways of 
developing teacher-leaders are carefully examined under such headings as co-operative administration, 
group problem solving, in-service education, community service as teacher education, workshop ex- 
perience and other phases of personal and professional growth. 












A Social Worker Deals Vith 


Some School Problems 


MILDRED KILINSKI 


The author of this article is Assistant Director 
of Family Service Association, Washington, D.C. 
More and more we are seeing the social worker 
and the teacher co-operating in the development 
of the “whole child.” 


wo the past few years I have had 
occasion to work with a number of chil- 
dren referred to the Washington Family Service 
Association by teachers, attendance officers, and 
the Juvenile Court. Some came to my attention 
through contact with the parents and the par- 
ents’ concern about the school problem. Usually 
these children were having difficulty in all their 
relationships. Since a good part of ‘their day 
was customarily spent in school, adjustment of 
these children to school was an important part 
of their total adjustment, and one with which 
I had to deal specifically. 

These boys and girls presented a great variety 
of difficulties. Mary was in the sixth grade, had 
been a “good” pupil, got along nicely with other 
children and the teacher, and made good grades. 
Suddenly, she refused to go to school. The 
teacher made home visits, wrote notes, and 
finally notified the attendance officer. All he 
could learn was that the child refused to go 
back to school—“‘I don’t want to go and no one 
can make me go.” 

Susie (15 years old) was referred to the 
agency by the Public Assistance Division be- 
cause of the conflict between herself and her 
mother. In addition to all of the points of con- 
tention between the parent and child, Susie was 
making a very poor school adjustment; she, too, 
was truanting. Her complaint was that “the 
teachers ate mean to me—they listen to mother. 
They don’t believe me. I want to go to another 
school . . . please won’t you get me transferred 
to another school!” 

Joe was failing in his school work in the 
last year of junior high school. He went to school 
every day but the teachers reported to the par- 


ents that he was unco-operative, sullen, a day 
dreamer. He resented being corrected on oq 
sions and felt that the teachers were unduly 
critical of him. 

Janet was nearly 18 years old and in the ninth 
grade. She insisted on going to school even 
though she was failing in most of her subjects, 
Janet’s parents were dead; she had no relatives 
to support her and the agency was allowing 
money for living expenses. We were trying to 
insist that Janet do some work in order to eam 
part of her expenses (and work at school was 
possible), but she refused to consider it. Janet 
succeeded in arousing her home room teacher's 
interest, she wanted the teacher to find her a 
“better place to live,” to locate a more suitable 
job for her, to help her with lessons after school. 

Tommie, at 10, could not read—was in an 
ungraded class and caused a great deal of dis- 
turbance in the classroom. He constantly de 
manded attention, had violent temper tantrums 
at the slightest displeasure, was jealous of other 
children and “picked on” them. 

All of these young people needed a tremen- 
dous amount of individualized help. The school 
difficulty was only a part of each child’s total 
maladjustment and the assistance needed was 
beyond what the teacher could give. 

When children manifest the anti-social char- 
acteristics shown above, they are very disturbed 
youngsters, The disturbance has developed over 
a long period of time and has grown out of a 
bad environmental situation. This means that 
considerable time will be required to give help 
which will be reflected in improved behavior, 
and the social worker must move slowly. 

The teacher is apt to grow impatient with 
the “‘trouble-maker’’ who shows small signs of 
immediate improvement. She has the welfare 
of her whole group to consider and her attitude 
is understandable. However, if the maladjusted 
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child is to be helped the teacher must under- 
stand him and cause him to feel that she realizes 
he has some problems which keep him from 
acceptable behavior in the schoolroom and else- 
where. It is essential that she look on him not 
as a “bad child” but as one who has some rea- 
son for his behavior. Such an understanding, 
kindly attitude on the part of the teacher is one 
of the greatest helps she can give the boy or 
girl who is upset. With such an attitude the 
teacher becomes a real ally of the social worker 
who is attempting to aid the child. 

At the time each child came to my attention 
I secured as much information about him as 
possible from various sources and arranged to 
see him regularly. I needed to know his en- 
vironment, physical and emotional, and his 
reaction to it (his thinking and feeling as well 
as his behavior). Furthermore, I needed to un- 
derstand why he reacted as he did. With the 
facts at hand, I would then try to discover ways 
to bring about more acceptable behavior on the 
part of the child. Sometimes a change in his 
environment was indicated, By encouraging him 
to talk I could usually help him to understand 
some of his own behavior and the reasons for it. 

Let me illustrate by telling a little more about 
the children who have been named above. 

Mary was the eldest of four children, Her 
father drank excessively and there was a long 
history of abuse, deprivation and hardship. He 
worked, supported the family rather well for 
short periods, and then started drinking again. 
The parents had separated many times, but each 
time the father would come back and promise 
to do better the mother would believe he had 
“really changed” and re-establish the home. As 
Mary got older she became very resentful of 
both parents—of the father because of his 
drinking and abuse, of the mother for “always 
taking him back.” She said one time, “I can’t 
ever get a good night’s sleep when he’s there. 
.. « He fusses all night and wakes us up... . 
I don’t feel like getting up. . . . We have to 
Move so often! (frequent evictions). . . . He 
bought a coat for me and got mad and sold 
It, “ 


I had tried to work with the parents for 
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nearly a year—first to see if I could help the 
father with the problem of alcoholism and then 
to see if the mother could take more responsi- 
bility for providing a stable home for the 
children. This was not working out, so when 
Mary flatly refused to go to school I concen- 
trated on discussion with the parents of their 
responsibilty for the child’s school adjustment 
and arranged to see Mary weekly. The atten- 
dance officer tried to “make” her go to school 
but naturally failed. The Attendance Depart- 
ment, however, cooperated when I asked that 
no pressure be put on the little girl for a few 
weeks. 

When I showed some understanding of the 
difficult situation Mary was struggling with, she 
was like a changed child. My talks with her 
about coming in to see me convinced her that 
I was interested in helping her with her prob- 
lems. She talked about the upset home situa- 
tion, expressed her ideas and thinking about 
her father’s behavior and about the mother 
“for always taking him back.” This led to talk 
about her own behavior, her refusal to go to 
school, the arguments with her mother and the 
attendance officer, and her angry, resentful 
feelings. Gradually she began to see some simi- 
larity between her own behavior and that of her 
father. 

Just as the father’s behavior was unaccept- 
able to Mary so her own became. After a few 
weeks she wanted to return to school but “felt 
ashamed.” With some assurance from me that 
she need not continue to be ashamed she finally 
mustered courage to go back to her classes. I 
continued to see Mary regularly for eight 
months. There was no further truanting. 

As soon as I learned of Mary's difficulty, the 
kind and quality of her behavior, I knew that 
she was imitating her father on a smaller scale. 
He, too, became extremely negativistic when he 
was frustrated. I could have explained this to 
Mary when I first saw her, but such an explana- 
tion would not have helped her to behave 
otherwise. It was only after she could tell me 
about her parent’s behavior, her feelings about 
it, and her refusal to do what was expected of 
her, that she could understand the meaning of 
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her behavior. Her response was first to “feel 
ashamed,” and then to return to school. With 
the kind of assistance I was able to give, Mary 
could see for herself reasons for behaving 
differently. 

Susie’s poor adjustment at schoo! was merely 
a part, and a small part, of all of her poor 
adjustments. In fact, she got along better in 
school than at home—or any other place. I saw 
Susie regularly, the mother and sister occasion- 
ally, and the school principal from time to time. 
Susie truanted from school, did very little 
studying and was failing in her work. She “got 
into fights” with other girls and “‘told stories” 
about everything. She stayed out late at night, 
pretended to be at one place when she was at 
another and on one occasion stayed out all 
night. It was her stubborn belief that she was 
old enough to be her own boss, and she looked 
upon any interference as ‘‘people being against 
me,” or “no one believes me.” She was fre- 
quently ill, but physical examinations revealed 
no reason for the illness. Susie just wanted her 
own way about everything and frequently was 
not too clear as to just what that was. 

The home situation was far from desirable 
and plans were worked out for her to live with 
an older sister. Soon she was as dissatisfied in 
that home as she had been before. I tried to get 
Susie’s attention and confidence, hoping to 
build up a relationship which would give some 
security. I was not successful for she felt that I, 
too, listened to other people and was against 
her. 

After about six months there was no im- 
provement in Susie’s behavior and a careful 
evaluation of environmental and personality 
factors made me believe that she needed to be 
in a controlled environment. She was too upset 
for us to hope that she could assume the neces- 
sary responsibility for herself and she was 
placed in an institution. 

Here was a case where maladjustment had 
gone beyond the teacher and beyond the social 
worker in this kind of agency. An institution 
seemed the only answer. Susie had a difficult 
time there for many months but on the whole 
she profited by the experience. I saw her recently 
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in connection with job possibilities and gh 
seemed relatively well adjusted. 

Joe’s situation was somewhat different. He 
was referred to the agency by the Juvenile 
Court because of a minor sex delinquency—but 
one which caused great criticism in the neigh. 
borhood. The reaction of the neighbors was s 
exaggerated that the parents thought of selling 
their home and moving to another section of 
the city. I had been seeing Joe for several 
months during the summer. I believed that ] 
could help him and his parents to cope with 
the situation so that it would not be necessary 
for them to move and joe could reestablish 
himself in the neighborhood. Considerable 
progress was made in this direction prior to 
the opening of school. 

About two months after school started it 
was evident that Joe was not doing too well, He 
was still fearful, often mentioning that when- 
ever he saw a policeman he wondered if the 
man were coming for him. Until he got over 
this fear his school work was bound to suffer. 
The principal asked to see his parents, for it 
developed that someone in the neighborhood 
had been to the school and had told the teach- 
ers about Joe’s offense of the summer. In fad, 
the neighbor had objected to Joe being in 
school at all. From all accounts of the teachers’ 
reaction, I gathered that they had been critical 
in their attitude toward the boy and had passed 
severe judgment upon him. Joe, of course, knew 
of the parents’ discussion with the principal 
and he was extremely anxious and resentful. He 
showed his resentment by being much more 
withdrawn, silent, and sullen. Naturally he did 
poorer work. 

Two plans of approach presented themselves 
at this point: first, to talk with the teachers 
apart from Joe; and second, to try to help Joe 
verbalize his fears and feelings about the 
neighbors, teachers, and others. I decided on 
the latter plan and for definite reasons. It was 
evident to me that since the teachers had been 
critical and had reacted against the boy they 
might not understand what I would try to & 
plain about Joe. On the other hand, if 1 could 
help Joe to understand his feelings and thus 
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relieve him of his fears, his behavior in school 
would change and the teacher's reaction to- 
wards him would be altered. 

As Joe and I continued to work together the 
story gradually evolved. All of Joe’s energy 
and attention was being used up in thinking 
of hostile ways of “getting back at” people 
toward whom he had antagonism. His imagi- 
nation was very vivid. I encouraged him to say 
all the horrible things he was thinking about 
people and what he wanted to do to them. 
Without this he had no release for the intensity 
of his feelings, nor could he see how exagger- 
ated they were. For a time he was under so much 
stress and strain that he actually could not read 
his own school books. (He could read his older 
brother’s books, however.) 

As Joe began verbalizing he could under- 
stand why he was unable to study. The more he 
understood, the more he improved. As his work 
improved, he was less withdrawn. His teachers 
appeared friendlier to him. Finally he passed 
his school work, and in time he finished school. 
Joe really succeeded remarkably well in restab- 
lishing himself with his associates and with the 
adults in the neighborhood. 

Janet was aided in making an adjustment 
largely because the teacher and I worked to- 
gether very closely. Janet was a pathetic young 
gitl without a family or relatives who really 
cared for her. The teacher and I were interested 
in her and wanted to help her, but our interest 
and help had to take into account that she, more 
than 18-year-old girls with parents, must be- 
come active in her own behalf. Her past school 
record, present school rating, and tests indi- 
cated that she could not finish high school, so 
it was doubly important that she consider work 
possibilities. 

It was exceedingly difficult for Janet to do 
things for herself, Our interest in her and will- 
ingness to help her was something she was 
loathe to give up. Apparently, taking care of 
herself was synonymous with a loss of interest 
and affection on our part. She seemingly could 
not understand why it was important that she 
work and contribute to her own support. Finally 
I had to say to her that the agency could not 
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continue helping her unless she co-operated. I 
told her that at the end of the school semester 
I would withdraw all financial aid and that was 
something about which she had to plan. Then 
Janet got a job. From later information I know 
that Janet has made an excellent adjustment, 
one which has involved considerable effort 
and activity on her part. 

Tommie was excitable, had a knack for re- 
membering everything he heard, talked much 
and knew “not a thing” about school. He recog- 
nized a few ABC’s and could count on his 
fingers but could not read. The family had 
come to the attention of the agency because of 
some community concern about the care of the 
children. The mother was dead and the father 
resented this concern. At first he was most un- 
co-operative, but when he was convinced that 
I was not interested in removing the children 
from under his supervision he immediately 
expressed concern about Tommie. All his 
other children had done well enough in school 
—why couldn’t this boy read? I got in touch 
with the teacher and learned that he was indeed 
a problem child. 

For a year I saw this little boy every week. 
The teacher and I conferred regularly and we 
noted some slight improvement in his learning 
and behavior—but not enough. During the year, 
I learned that Tommie started to school when 
his mother was quite ill. He had not wanted to 
go—“didn’t want to leave mother”—and many 
times he said she would not have died if he had 
stayed at home with her. His mother had not 
wanted him to leave her either, but “they” made 
him go to school. It seemed as if this little fellow 
were blaming himself for his mother’s death. 
Also, a child younger than he died about the 
same time as his mother. Tommie did not like 
this little brother, but he said “I didn’t want 
to see him die.” From his own story, the teacher 
and I got some indication of the kind of inner 
turmoil this child was experiencing. It appeared 
that a specialized type of boarding school was 
the best place for him, and we were able to 
work out plans so that he could go. Tommie 
stayed there for two years, with occasional visits 
home, and really found himself, He was rather 
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dull mentally, but he learned to read, write, and 
spell. He lost his excitability and the violent 
temper tantrums disappeared. He has made 
what is for him a good adjustment. 

These case stories indicate that both the 
teacher and the social worker can work toward 
the social adjustment of the individual. The 
“normal” child achieves social adjustment with- 
out extra help; the child who deviates slightly 
can usually be helped by the teacher alone. It is 
the child who needs more than the teacher can 
give who comes to the attention of social agen- 
cies. This child comes to us usually after the 
parents have made many unsuccessful attempts 
to help him. His difficulty extends to all or most 
of his social relationships. Sometimes the social 
agency guides him toward a good or better ad- 
justment in school, home and neighborhood. 
Sometimes a new environment must be pro- 
vided or some special kind of plan carried out. 
In some cases nothing works out well. 

The social worker and the teacher may co- 
operate effectively in relation to these especially 
difficult children if each is clear as to the role 
each plays. The social worker needs to be quite 
aware of the real problem the school faces with 
these cases and the effect their non-conformity 
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has on the other boys and girls. The social 
worker must at the same time see clearly that 
her primary job is to understand the child, to 
discover why he acts as he does in school and 
elsewhere and to try to help him. On the other 
hand, the teacher must be able to see back of the 
child’s difficulties to the causative factors and, 
through an understanding of him, be able to 
give him some “acceptance” not for his unac- 
ceptable behavior but for himself as an indi- 
vidual. Also, the teacher must be patient with 
the long process of effecting an adjustment in 
the child’s behavior. 

All too often the social worker becomes irri- 
tated at a teachers’s apparent inability to under- 
stand the child’s difficulties and to accept him as 
an individual. The teacher becomes impatient 
because it takes the social worker so long to 
accomplish anything. These attitudes block 
both the social worker and the teacher from 
effective, co-operative work. It is important, 
therefore, that each strive to understand the 
other, the particular problems each faces, what 
each is trying to accomplish and how this is 
best done. Then, the “difficult’’ child will have 
the maximum assistance in his attempts to get 
along in his school and in his community. 


f 





From Social Services and the Schools, Educational Policies Commission, 1939, p. 1. 


“Possibly the future historian will record the extension and growth of the social services as the 
outstanding social phenomenon of this age. While there has been response to human needs by public, 
sectarian, philanthropic and commercial agencies throughout a large part of history, the powers of 
government have been utilized increasingly in recent years to alleviate human suffering, enrich lives 


and prevent individual and social maladjustment. 

















She Contribution of Social Agencies 
to Seacher Sraining at 





Wayne University 


DORIS A. CLINE 


Dr. Doris A. Cline, of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Wayne University, was asked by Detroit 
Alumne to take responsibility for this article 
about a student social work program. Dr. Cline 
is Director of Guidance. 
I LEARNED that it is harder to get along with 
children than with people of your own age. 
The young children are quite forward about 
their opinion of you. If, at their first impression, 
they aren’t impressed, you have to go a long 
way to change that opinion,” Thus spoke one of 
students at Wayne University who had just com- 
pleted her first assignment at one of the social 
agencies in Detroit. 

In June, 1939, Waldo E. Lessenger, Dean of 
the College of Education, conceived a plan 
whereby every student who enters the teaching 
field has 100 hours of actual experience of 
working with children, in addition to the regu- 
lar requirements of practice teaching. The origi- 
nal purpose of this group experience was to 
give the College of Education additional in- 
formation concerning prospective teachers, and 
also to obtain a preview of the students’ ability 
to deal with children. Since the plan has been 
in effect, however, another purpose has evolved 
out of the students’ experiences, since they have 
been given an opportunity to observe what 
children do in their leisure time in the pro- 
grams sponsored by the community agencies. 
Many of the participants have had, under this 
plan, their first opportunity to have group work 
experience. 

The necessary co-operation required for the 
satisfactory working of such a project was pro- 
vided by the College of Education at Wayne 
University and the Steering Committee for the 
Study of Group Work of the Council of Social 
Agencies. Preliminary meetings, attended by 





the College of Education Faculty and the social 
workers, were held in order that detailed plans 
might be set up. In the fall semester of 1939, 
more than 1,000 freshman and sophomore 
pre-teaching students filed applications for vol- 
unteer service. Convocations for students were 
conducted at which representatives of the social 
agencies told them something of the require- 
ments for leadership in group work. 

It was necessary to clarify objectives and to 
set up mecessary techniques under adequate 
supervision. This was essential both from the 
standpoint of the student and of the social 
agency. Following are the details of the plan as 
it has materialized. Student records are filed at 
Wayne University where agency staffs may ex- 
amine them and arrange for personal interviews. 
The students is to spend at least 100 hours in 
work with groups of children not over 16 years 
of age. No allowance is made for time involved 
in transportation, record writing or conferences 
with supervisors. 

It is considered desirable that the student 
divide his volunteer service, whenever possible, 
between two different agencies. Agencies are 
required to furnish the College of Education 
with a record of the student's service. If a 
student is proved unsatisfactory before the end 
of the planned work period, the record form is 
filled out at that time and a conference is held 
between the College of Education and the co- 
operating agency. 

The agency's obligation is to provide satis- 
factory supervision. It has been concluded that 
it is desirable that the supervisor have a weekly 
conference with the student in order to assist 
him in evaluating his progress. In addition, the 
student is expected to participate in whatever 
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leadership training program the agency offers. 

Approximately 30 churches having a child- 
ren’s program approved by the Detroit Council 
of Churches, and about 100 community, social, 
recreational and camp centers, have been among 
the co-operating groups. 

An appraisal made by the Detroit Commis- 
sion for the Study of Group Work in April, 
1940, attempted to evaluate the Wayne Uni- 
versity Volunteer Leadership Plan from the 
viewpoint of the co-operating agencies. The 
agencies felt that they were provided with a 
better supply of qualifled leaders, and that the 
plan had a public relations value through the 
interpretation of the agency to the community 
by the student. The problem of the supervisory 
load was considerably increased, however, and 
there was some difficulty encountered when stu- 
dents did not follow the schedule. In addition, 
some of the volunteers were immature, and it 
was not always feasible to have the students 
meet together for mutual sharing of problems. 

As a result of this evaluation, a number of 
recommendations were made by the representa- 
tives of the cooperating social agencies. These 
recommendations were considered by the Col- 
lege of Education, and resulted in working 
out the plan which is used at the present time. 

The students’ evaluation of group leadership 
experience was made in May, 1942. The group 
who were asked for an evaluation included 112 
volunteers who had worked in 176 agencies 
in the period from February to May, 1942. 

In reporting on the nature of their activities 
within the specific agencies, the 112 volunteers 
stated that 17 per cent of their time was given 
to observing and/or assisting experienced or 
older group leaders; during 44 per cent of 
their time, they led or instructed a group al- 
ready organized; during 32 per cent of their 
time, they had complete responsibility for 
starting and leading or instructing a group; 
7 per cent of their time was used for mis- 
cellaneous duties. The median size of the 
groups with which the students dealt was 23. 

The students were asked to rate the type of 
supervision which they had received, indicat- 
ing whether they considered the supervision as 
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very helpful, moderately helpful, or of little 
help. It is interesting to note that the answers 
were distributed rather evenly, since 31 per 
cent rated their supervision as very helpful, 3g 
per cent as moderately helpful, and 31 per cent 
as of little help. 

When it came to an appraisal of the value 
of the total experience, however, 83 per cent 
felt that the group work leadership experience 
had been very helpful, 14 per cent felt it moder. 
ately helpful, and three per cent felt that they 
had received little value. 

Some of the qualifying comments made by 
the students indicate not only specific ways in 
which they felt they had benefited from the 
experience, but, in addition, they offered con- 
structive criticism of the plan. For instance, 
these are the suggestions of one student, “It 
is wise to place the student with the age group 
in which he is interested. More important is 
the placing of the student with trained leaders. 
I worked with a woman who did not know 
a thing about children of five years of age, and 
she always used the wrong methods, so far as I 
was concerned.” 

Another girl said, “Previous to my first con- 
tact, I had had no actual experience with group 
leadership. I was frightened at first. When I met 
my group and was actually put in charge of it, 
I was perturbed no longer.” 

A man contributed this, ‘I feel that the ex- 
periences and enjoyable associations which I 
have formed at the Y.M.C.A. are far too valu- 
able to drop, and, with this thought in mind, 
I worked far beyond the required minimum 100 
hours with intent of continuing in this ac 
tivity throughout my college work.” 

One final quotation, “The 100 hours is diff 
cult to complete if one is working. More and 
better training and supervision is needed.” 

In the three years during which the Group 
Leadership Plan has been in operation, a total 
of 378 students, including 285 women and 93 
men, have completed the 100 hours of volun- 
teer service. At the present time, November, 
1942, an additional 366 students are working. 

Briefly summarized, the procedure in the 
College of Education at Wayne University is 
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as follows. Since the prospective teacher is en- 
rolled as a pre-education student in the Liberal 
Arts College in his first two years, he works off 
most of the requirements for admission to the 
College of Education during this period. His 
first step in fulfilling the requirement of group 
leadership experience is to fill out an assign- 
ment blank on which he designates, by means of 
a check list, the skills or activities in which he 
believes himself to be competent, adding any 
additional ones not listed. He also specifies, at 
this time, whether he is available immediately or 
whether he will be available later in the year, 
including the summer months. The student is 
given the opportunity to state the hours at which 
he is available, and the type of agency and 
activity which he prefers. 

The co-operating agencies fill out a service 
request for each volunteer needed. A suggestion 
is made that pre-teaching volunteers are avail- 
able about 50 hours per semester or during the 
summer. The agency is given the opportunity 
to specify its needs and the qualifications which 
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are desired in the volunteer workers. 

The volunteer is notified by mail to report 
to a certain agency. This card serves to intro- 
duce him to the supervisor, and a return postal 
is provided by which he is asked to report im- 
mediately upon the outcome of the contact. 

When the volunteer has completed his 50 
or 100 hours of service, or if he is applying 
for admission before completion of his volun- 
teer work, a rating sheet is sent to the agency 
which returns it to the College of Education. 
This rating becomes a part of his permanent 
record. 

As mentioned previously, the student is also 
given an opportunity to evaluate his experience. 
This “give and take” of criticism between the 
student and the agency helps to establish re- 
sponsibility for the program. The fact that in 
the student survey only three per cent of the 
volunteers felt that their experience had been 
of very little help, indicates some of the future 
possibilities of this type of volunteer group 
leadership program. 
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Too Many Doctorates? 


SOMEWHAT staggering and at the same time reassuring is the recent report from the University 
of Cincinnati noting that in the last fifteen years 40,000 Doctor of Philosophy degrees have been 
awarded to deserving scholars by the colleges and universities of this country. For the academic 
year just ended 3,243 doctorates were granted—more than twice the number awarded in 1928. More 
and more students are earning the coveted Ph.D. each year. Chemistry leads all subjects with 588 doc- 
torate dissertations; education is next on the list with 344, while economics is third with 181. More 
than 100 doctorates were offered last year in such subjects as English, physics, modern history, bio- 
chemistry, psychology, botany, religion, and zoology. Chicago awarded 197 doctorates to top all 
American universities; Columbia followed with 187, and Wisconsin, with 163, was third. 

Too many doctorates? a glance at Who's Who in America, Leaders in Education, or similar 
volumes shows conclusively enough that the Ph.D.’s of recent years have earned their mark in almost 
every field of endeavor, . . . The 40,000 Ph.D. holders have a significant role to perform in strengthen- 


ing the American way of life and preserving the democratic heritage. 











Symposium 


Your editors are presenting here some pertinent contributions by chapters as well as 
by individuals. Northern Ohio and Toledo Alumne Chapters were asked to report 
on educational and social service projects which we think will be of particular in- 


terest to all our readers. 


Co-operation Between Schools and Social 
Service Agencies 


NorRTHERN OHIO ALUMN# CHAPTER 


Progressive educators, forward-looking social 
workers, and mental hygienists have long been 
stressing the identity of aims toward which they 
are working, and have urged the close co- 
operation of their institutions in order that the 
children served by them may be helped increas- 
ingly to build lives that are personally satisfy- 
ing and socially acceptable. That such co-opeta- 
tion can be secured have been successfully dem- 
onstrated in numerous instances. This paper 
purports to show how social welfare agencies, 
located in deteriorated residential areas char- 
acterized by a high incidence of juvenile de- 
linquency, have recognized the relationship ex- 
isting between the institutions, and upon this 
relationship have built programs which have 
reached into the educational, social, and cul- 
tural environment and are reducing the tensions 
and insecurities commonly found among youth 
in such areas. 

Tremont school is in that part of Cleveland 
known as “the flats’—a section bounded by 
West 14th Street and Clark Avenue on one 
side, the railroad tracks and the river on the 
other. It is a small area less than a mile and 
a half from the center of the city, containing 
15,000 people, of whom 6,000 are boys and 
gitls. The section was originally settled by fine 
New England stock. The flats were then picnic 
grounds, and West 14th (at that time Jennings 
Avenue), was an address of distinction. With 
the coming of industry, the early settlers moved 
away and were followed by the Germans and 
the Irish. The present population is composed 
of southern Europeans, Poles, Russians, Ukra- 


nians and Slovaks, with the consequent conflict 
of cultures. 

With the exception of one small park, there 
is no play space for boys and girls. The houses 
are built very close together, often three in a 
row on a single lot, back from the street. In 
this densely populated neighborhood, there ex- 
isted at one time the highest rate of delin- 
quency in the city schools. In 1935, a study of 
the situation was made, and this led to the 
establishment of Tremont Service Center in 
October, 1937. Five case-work agencies were 
combined in one building. Independent agen- 
cies, such as the Visiting Nurse Association, 
Aid for Dependent Children, and the like were 
given office space in the building also. 

Miss Catherine Clark had, in the meantime, 
come to Cleveland as a student at the W.R.U. 
School of Applied Social Sciences, having grad- 
uated from the University of Kansas. After 
working with the Associated Charities, she be- 
came the Executive Secretary of The Bureau, 
and much of the fine relationships between the 
Center and the school is undobutedly due to 
her preparation and her personal attributes-- 
patience, tolerance, and appreciation of those 
with whom she must work. 

Working with the Center is Miss Pearl 
Monks, the kindly, capable, understanding 
principal of Tremont school. There are 1400 
children in the school, in the grades and Junior 
High. In the district are three parochial schools. 
Miss Monks believes a happy environment is 
essential to child life, that children often have 
serious problems, and that help at the right time 
will “‘straighten out a child’s life.” One te 
sult of this philosophy was the organization 
of a Junior Civic League, which meets every 
two weeks in the Center, in the same room 
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which the mothers and fathers meet at the Tre- 
mont Civic Association. This group has been 
immensely helpful in problems of both school 
and community which concerned the boys and 
girls. 

Miss Clark’s philosophy has been to “do it 
eatly,” get the child as soon as possible and 
work continuously until the problems are set- 
tled. She believes the school is the place to dis- 
cover these, and that teachers are often aware 
of difficulties before others. 

Miss Clark and Miss Monks meet once a 
week, more often if necessary. Discussions 
range from suspected difficulties as evidenced by 
behavior problems, poor grades or poor attend- 
ance, to a following up of current difficulties. 
The social agencies have a clearing house, and 
through this Miss Clark can help with valu- 
able information. In cases which are disposed 
of temporarily, either by reason of satisfactory 
adjustment or lack of information to continue, 
the bureau files records which may be useful 
to the principal if the case is re-opened. The 
principal often calls a mother for conference, 
and may suggest that there is a place where she 
will find friendly aid in solving her problems, 
thus directing her to the Center. Miss Monks 
keeps a card for each child, which gives a com- 
plete record of the family, working hours, child 
supervision, and other pertinent facts. 

The co-operation exhibited between the 
school and the Center is splendid; the work is 
most informal, but backed by a well-ordered 
procedure and system of recorded information. 
While no formal report is available, it is known 
that delinquency has shown a marked decrease. 
The experiment is continuing, because those 
who are closest to the work feel definitely that 
it has already demonstrated its values. 

* * # 


Rutherford B. Hayes School, with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 1400 children in grades 
one through six, is located in the “Roaring 
Third,” Cleveland's worst slum area, populated 
largely by members of the Negro race. Here are 
found dilapidated homes, destitute families, and 
sadly underprivileged children. In the same 
section of the city is Karamu House, nation- 
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ally known for its work in developing the cre- 
ative ability of the Negro. 

The national recognition given to Karamu 
students for their achievements in the drama, 
arts, the dance, and music is a tribute not 
only to the creative talent of the Negro, but 
also to the vision and unremitting efforts 
of Russell and Rowena Woodham Jelliffe, co- 
directors of Karamu. They have built Karamu 
upon the philosophy that racial groups must 
become part of the main current of community 
life if social dangers are to be lessened or 
averted, and that the Negro, if given an oppor- 
tunity to develop his talent, can make a posi- 
tive contribution to, and become a functional 
unit in, the life of the community and nation. 

While adult groups were more than justify- 
ing the value of Karamu, the Jelliffes were be- 
coming greatly concerned over the increasing 
number of unclassified or “Z” children (those 
with I.Q.’s ranging from 70 to 84) within 
their section of the city. They believed that their 
work would fail ultimately unless the children 
could achieve success in their school experience 
as well as at Karamu. Sharing their concern 
was Mrs. Hazel Walker, principal of the school. 
She had long been aware of the fact that the 
school curriculum was not adapted to the needs 
of the children, and welcomed the opportunity 
of building, with Mrs. Jelliffe, a program which 
would enrich their experiences. 

The experiment was carried out with full con- 
sent and co-operation of the administrative 
staff of the Cleveland schools. Two members of 
the faculty of Western Reserve University and 
the president of the Cleveland Foundation also 
acted in an advisory capacity. 

The goals which were set for the project 
were: 

(a) To challenge the interests of the in- 

dividual 

(b) To lead him into satisfactory relation- 

ship with a social group 

(c) To acquaint him generally with the 

world in which he lives 

(d) To lead him into a satisfactory relation- 

ship with that world. 

Forty-two children, ranging in age from 
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twelve to fourteen, were selected for the ex- 
periment. Each morning was spent in regular 
work at the school. Four afterneons were spent 
at Karamu. The children were divided into 
groups of eight. Each group participated in two 
activities set up to provide actual living experi- 
ences related to the school curriculum and, at 
the same time, to challenge individual inter- 
est. These activities centered about arts, crafts, 
the dance, play-making, aeroplanes, electricity, 
social studies, and biology. On Friday after- 
noons the groups met together at school to 
share experiences and recapitulate the work of 
the week. On Friday mornings the regular 
teachers met with the Karamu staff to plan 
how to integrate the two programs more closely. 

Thorough case studies were made of all the 
pupils. A control group was maintained at 
R. B. Hayes so that some measure of the 
benefit of the enriched program could be se- 
cured. The experiment was continued during 
five semesters. 

Mrs. Jelliffe states that the first results noticed 
by the Karamu staff and the school were “an 
increase in self-confidence, easier, friendlier 
relationships with adults; fewer discipline prob- 
lems; and more rapid schoolroom progress.” 
An increase in reading levels, then in arithmetic 
levels was noted, the imcrease accelerating 
throughout the experiment. The children asked 
for and were given history and geography— 
subjects not included in the “Z” curriculum. 

After a year and a half, the experiment was 
found so successful that the sponsors went be- 
fore the Cleveland Foundation for money to 
catty on the work. Sufficient funds were 
granted to permit employment of Mrs. Tan- 
nenbaum, a woman with a thorough back- 
ground in progressive education, to give needed 
training to the workers. 

Some of the values of the experiment were: 

1. The interest of the children was so chal- 
lenged by the various activities that many seri- 
ous problems were avoided. The transforma- 
tion in some of the children amazed the 
workers. 

2. Enrichment of the lives of the children 
seemingly accounted for a significant increase 
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in I.Q. in many cases. Binet tests were admin. 
istered previous to and at the close of the 
experiment. 

3. Participation in dynamic group activities 
enabled many of the children to make much 
more satisfactory adjustments in school and 
community. 

4, There has been a closer integration of 
school and social service agencies in the com- 
munity. 

While the approach to the problem was dif. 
ferent in the two communities, the results of the 
experiments show decided similarities. In both 
instances, the work of the school has been 
much more effective and social service work 
has become intensified and much more mean- 
ingful since close relationship between the two 
institutions has been established. The inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency has been reduced 
in both areas. The need for community organi- 
zation centering in the people has been indi- 
cated, 

Recently an editorial appeared in a Cleve- 
land paper commenting upon the steadily de- 
creasing amount of major delinquencies among 
Cleveland children as compared with that of a 
year ago, and commending the community for 
action furthering the co-ordination of the work 
of all the child care agencies. It seems fair 
to assume that projects such as the two re 
ported here have had a share in bringing about 
this improvement. 

Mary LOUISE SILVER 
President 


A Community Council 
TOLEDO OHIO ALUMNZ& 


A project that successfully united a com- 
munity was brought to a close this fall. One of 
our own members is a principal of a school 
that is now in a commercial, transient neigh- 
borhood. Twenty-five years ago this same dis- 
trict was in the finest residential zone in town. 
This transition and the depression worked 
havoc in the district. The rate of delinquency 
was high. What to do? What was there to work 
with ? 
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First, home conditions varied; fashionable 
residential hotels on one extreme; condemned 
real estate and families in two rooms on the 
other. Problems of adjustment were varied. 
Punishment was not successful. Some families 
were on relief, some on WPA. The school was 
not close enough to the parents and their prob- 
lems. The first problem was to make the child 
feel secure, and adjust to life conditions. Par- 
ents working, divided families, step-parents, 
all brought points to consider. 

With the coming to Toledo of L. Wallace 
Hoffman, Chief Probation Officer of Juvenile 
Court, a Community Council was formed. The 
attitude of ‘““Gimmee’’ seemed to be fostered 
during the depression. A new school building 
brought more complications, because of half 
day sessions, etc. The attitudes of Help yourself 
and Keeping your pride were starting points on 
which to build. 

A small group of people and other organiza- 
tions were working on leisure time projects, 
but the surface was hardly scratched. This small 
group canvassed all ideas possible to aid in en- 
latrging these two small incomes. Finally Rev- 
etend Haslam, of the Ashland Avenue Bap- 
tist church suggested that gardening might be 
the answer. This group kept the name of Wood- 
ruff-Church-School Community as it seemed bet- 
ter not to let the school take too much initia- 
tive. 

Land was secured on the edge of town from 
the Board of Education. Notices were sent out 
that plots were available. A committee saw 
that the land was burned off, plowed and 
measured into plots. 

At first thirty families took advantage of the 
plan. Share the ride clubs were formed. Some 
of the participants were more affluent than 
others, but all started with ordinary seeds and 
branched out. Sharing tools was prevalent. Even 
those whose land adjoined, watched over the 
land and crops, stored tools, and became inter- 
ested in the project—and became much more 
cognizant of problems of city dwellers. 

Exchanging seeds and produce was one of 
the successes of the season. It was estimated 
that some of the workers were able to can as 
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many as 500 or 600 jars of vegetables. A 
school “Farm and Hobby” show brought forth 
much produce that was sent to the British War 
Relief. It was estimated that a plot of ground 
50 x 100 feet would produce enough food to 
keep a family of four for one year. There were 
some drawbacks, of course. The pheasants and 
rabbits ate the peas; the Mexican beetle ate 
beans. 

But the intangible results included these: 
the women were interested first, then the men 
became interested, stabilizing many a family; 
health was improved; share the ride clubs were 
inaugurated; the experience tamed some, level- 
ing off the rough spots of the superior, and 
built up those with inferior feelings, and above 
all sharing a common cause was perhaps the 
outstanding result. 

Delinquency has dwindled appreciably. Now 
the outcome of this venture is a Council—with 
its own president, who took the responsibility 
of burning off the plowing again this fall for 
next year’s venture. There is a definite com- 
radeship between the Haves and the Havenots. 

Six years ago the delinquency was about the 
highest in town. Now it is about the lowest, due 
to the untiring efforts of Miss Myrtle Vande- 
Water, whose guiding hand through the various 
organizations brought this latest venture to a 
fitting close. 

FRANCES R. WANDEL 
President 


Schools and Social Service Agencies Must 
Work More Closely Together 


ALPHA GAMMA 


When the correspondent for Alpha Gamma chap- 
ter was asked for a contribution, she turned at 
once to Miss Elizabeth Deans, Pi Lambda Thetan. 
For years Miss Deans has been visiting teacher 
and attendance supervisor for the schools of 
Newton, Massachusetts. Her opinion follows. 

All too often the school and a social service 
agency have tried independently to adjust a sit- 
uation which could have been handled co- 
operatively with less effort and far greater suc- 


cess. For that reason, if for no other, school 
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people should establish an active partnership 
with social workers. 

“The personnel in both organizations is 
trained in an extension of the church's histori- 
cal function of serving mankind. The school 
teacher or counselor has been trained to ob- 
serve and evaluate objectively the pupil’s class- 
room behavior. The teacher has learned from 
experience that student maladjustment usually 
has its roots in family or community situations ; 
therefore the teacher needs to know the func- 
tions of social agencies and clinics, that such 
specialized services may assist the pupil or his 
family when difficulties go beyond the scope 
of the school. For their part, social workers 
deal with the problems and adjustments of in- 
dividuals and families; they assist such people 
to maintain or to return normal adjustments. 
The social worker can interpret the home and 
the child in it; thus, she may help the teacher 
to modify school procedure sufficiently to meet 
the particular needs of a problem child. 

There are specific examples of the correla- 
tion possible between the teacher and the so- 
cial agencies. Health problems require the 
teacher to know the location and functions of 
local hospital clinics, nursing organizations, 
and municipal health services. Behavior diffi- 
culties may be referred to child guidance clin- 
ics, state hospital traveling clinics, and study 
homes. Recreation needs are met by group work- 
ers of playgrounds, “Y’ organizations, Scouts, 
4-H clubs, churches, and settlement houses. 
Problems less clearly defined may be referred to 
the Family Welfare workers, specialists in fam- 
ily, financial, and emotional perplexities, who 
follow up their diagnosis by co-ordinating their 
aid with that of the other experts. 

A keen school teacher can prevent much 
misery by spotting problems and showing peo- 
ple where they can secure before the difficulties 
become overwhelming. People who are to be 
referred to social agencies should understand 
their own needs and how the particular group 
ean help them. Such individuals must want the 
help offered; they must be ready to co-operate 
actively, for coercion of any sort prevents that 
rapport that is essential to all social work. The 
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teacher's skill as an educator is needed to inform 
people where to find help and how to use it: 
he leaves to the social worker the responsi 
bility for all special service. With trust and 
without prying curiosity, the teacher goes back 
to his classroom functions until the social work. 
er calls him for help or makes a report. 

The Community Chest office of any com. 
munity can give a list of social agencies sery. 
ing the community. The State Department of 
Education, Health, and Welfare can direct the 
teacher to services in their fields. Civilian De. 
fense authorities may be able to help. Teachers 
should become acquainted with their neighbors, 
the social workers; co-operation with them 
serves the children and gives both teacher and 
social worker a postgraduate course in econom- 
ics, family management, and human under 
standing.” 

ANNE L. LEATHER 


Social Security Planning Given New Spur 
by the British Beveridge Report 
The Research Division of the National Education 
Association, on December 12, 1942, issued a 
special bulletin for the guidance of officers of 
local and state teachers associations in their at- 
tivities pertaining to federal social security. The 
bulletin contains reference to the British Bev- 
eridge Report and its possible repercussions in 
this country. It also suggests several possibilities 
for teachers in connection with the federal socid 
security proposals which may come before Con- 

gress in January. Because we believe Pi 
Thetans will be interested, we have secured per- 
mission from the NEA Research Division to 
reprint the bulletin in full. 


BEVERIDGE REPORT, ENGLAND 

On December 18, the Macmillan Company 
will release a book on the so-called British 
Beveridge Report. The recommendations is- 
clude old-age pensions beginning at age 65 for 
men and age 60 for women, covering all pet- 
sons regardless of occupation and paying about 
double the present benefits; sickness benefits 
would be provided for workers and their de 
pendents; medical expenses would include hos- 
pitalization, specialist, surgical, prenatal and 
postnatal treatment; marriage payments would 
be made to working women ; unemployment and 
disability benefits would be enlarged in scope 
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and amounts. A Ministry of Social Security 
would be set up for the administration of the 
system. 

When this report was released by the British 
Government Planning Committee, headed by 
Sir William Beveridge, many questions were 
raised in the United States as well as in Eng- 
land. Officials here and abroad agreed that the 
Beveridge recommendations will meet stiff op- 
position in England because of the cost of the 
system as planned. It is conceded also that the 
Beveridge report will stir up widespread Amer- 
ican interest in the extension of federal social 
security on this side of the water. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD REACTION 


The Social Security Board is interested in 
the Beveridge report. It was said that the report 
purports to weld together many separate sys- 
tems of the different aspects of social security 
in England and the increase in benefits is inci- 
dental to the integration. Certain phases of the 
Beveridge report have been under consideration 
by the Social Security Board for recommenda- 
tion as amendments to our own federal social 
security plan; e.g., the age differential in the 
retirement of men and women; the adoption of 
disability benefits. 


THE ELIOT BILL 


On September 9, Congressman Eliot intro- 
duced H.R. 7534 which more nearly approaches 
the overall recommendations of the Beveridge 
Report than any other proposal recently before 
Congress. This bill obviously must die at the 
end of Congress this month, but may serve as 
the basis for the drafting of a new bill for in- 
troduction in the new session. The Eliot bill 
proposed a welding together of several existing 
aspects of social security, now separately ad- 
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ministered. It extended old-age and survivors’ 
insurance to many groups not now covered and 
increased the retirement benefits. It included 
hospitalization and disability benefits. The 
Eliot Bill does not include state and local public 
employees. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Sometime ago the President hinted that he 
would soon send a message to Congress re- 
garding social security amendments. His point 
of view is likely to be included in his January 
message to the new Congress. No word has 
leaked out as to what the President will pro- 
pose but it is expected that he will have studied 
the Beveridge report and will suggest similar 
recommendations modified to fit into the Ameri- 
can scheme of life. 


WHAT DO TEACHERS WANT? 


There are several possibilities for teachers in 
connection with federal social security. They 
may be included under a compulsory plan; they 
may be offered a voluntary plan; they may 
continue to be excluded entirely. It appears that 
the Social Security Board would approve of a 
voluntary plan so that states with adequate 
teacher retirement systems would not be forced 
to adjust unless they wished to do so. 

The teaching profession should attempt to 
arrive at a point of view so that it can speak 
collectively at the social security hearings which 
are expected sometime during the first half of 
1943. If there is disagreement within the ranks 
of teachers, no one group will be given as much 
consideration in the weighing of evidence by 
the Congressional Committee as if the profes- 
sion as a whole speaks unitedly. It is therefore 
extremely desirable that teachers seek to agree 
upon a point of view and to prepare for action. 








Professional Women in the 


War &ffort 


ALPHA EPSILON 


Professional Women in the War Effort 

This is the transcription of a panel discussion at 

a meeting of Alpha Epsilon chapter at Columbia 

University, November 18, 1942. Led by Dr. Gene- 

vieve Knight Bixler, former National President 

of Pi Lambda Theta, it presents the problem 
faced by education-trained women and is ag 
tinent to our program. We hope that other chap- 
ters will be good enough to share activities of 
this nature with our reader members. 

Miss Farrell, vice president of Alpha Epsilon: 
The program for this evening is one which 
the membership committee feels very happy 
about. We are sure that you will enjoy the 
evening’s activities. Dr. Bixler is the Chairman 
of the Panel. You are all as well acquainted 
with Dr. Bixler as I am; so I will turn the 
meeting over to her and let her introduce the 
members of the Panel. 

Mrs. Bixler: It pleases us to have so many of 
you here tonight in spite of many other de- 
mands upon your time, and I am sure that 
it indicates first of all, a very real interest in 
the problem were discussing. It may also indi- 
cate a wish on your part to register an opinion. 
I hope it does, because we ate going to explore 
this problem together. There will be a chance 
later on for everyone who has an opinion to 
express it. We have assembled a galaxy of stars 
to lead the thinking and now I want to present 
them to you. At my extereme right is Dr. 
Margaret Pickel, adviser to women graduate 
students in Columbia University; next, Miss 
Lillian Locke, Professor of Household Arts; 
and nearest to me, Dr. Jean Broadhurst, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Bacteriology. On my left are, 
first, Miss Eleanor Witmer, Librarian and Pro- 
fessor of Education; then Mrs. Alice P. Sells, 
who is assistant in the Office of Field Rela- 
tions and Placement; and Professor Isabel M. 
Stewart, Director of the Division of Nursing 
Education. 

Our problem is: “How Can Professional 
Women Be of Greatest Service in the War Ef- 





fort?”” We are concerned tonight with practical 
ways in which professional women can be of 
the greatest assistance in furthering the war, 
Some of us think that women who have had 
a specialized education have greater responsi- 
bilities than other women. I was greatly sur. 
prised recently at the position expressed by 
Miss Mildred McAfee, Lieutenant Commander 
of the WAVES, speaking to a large group of 
people. She said that some of her feminist 
friends, when they found that she was going 
into this position of great importance thought 
that it was an opportunity for her to help ad- 
vance WOMEN, and they hoped she would cany 
the banner on this crusade. To her, this did not 
seem appropriate at such a time. She said she 
was being drafted to do a job for the duration, 
The job had been set up with rigid specifica 
tions, and she had been drafted to do it. That 
was her assignment. There seemed in her pres- 
entation that day no concept of the obligation 
of women of special ability to exercise leader- 
ship and bring some unusual contribution into 
the war effort. You may believe that profes 
sional women are not more obligated to help, 
because of their specializations, than other 
women. Some of you may even be prepared 
to support the position that we must all sub- 
merge our special skills to the complete direc- 
tion of a few governmental and military heads. 
Let us discuss the problem here in the panel 
for a while, and then you shall have your op- 
portunity for comment and query. What aspect 
of this large problem would you like to con- 
sider first ? 

Miss Stewart: Madam Chairman, I wonder 
if we could decide first of all what it is that 
women, as women, are best able to contribute 
to the war effort? Then we could talk about 
professional women. Do you recognize the fact 
that women have a special contribution to make 
because they are women? I am inclined to think 
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that this is true. 

Miss Witmer: Would you say that any area 
that has to do with the care of children falls 
in that category ? 

Miss Stewart: Women have a special interest 
in children and women like to take care of other 
people. 

Miss Locke: Do you accept Mrs. Morrow’s 
statement in today’s Tribune of “a nurse in 
every home?”’ 

Miss Stewart: Yes, but I don’t think that she 
means a professional nurse in every home. She 
means, I judge, that there should be someone 
in every home who is competent to take care 
of the members of the family in a non-profes- 
sional way when they have minor illnesses. 
She's thinking also of keeping them well, I 
hope. Child care, as we use that term, is a 
larger term than welfare. I'd want to include 
all of what we call child care, in care of people 
in the home. 

Miss Locke: Here’s another area in which 
women have a special relationship. Eighty-five 
per cent of the consumer dollar in past times 
is supposed to have been spent by women; 
therefore, the whole make up of consumers’ 
habits and home economic structure in the time 
of war is very largely in the hands of women. 

Mrs. Bixler: Are women wise spenders, Miss 
Locke, or have they just got their hands on 
the pocketbook ? 

Miss Locke: It has been estimated that fifty 
per cent of the spending is done emotionally ; 
the other fifty per cent, intelligently. If that is 
now true in this time when we must have our 
whole economic structure rebuilt for us, the 
biggest news of the present month is the ap- 
pointment of Justice Byrnes to be our command- 
et-in-chief in the new economic structure. 

Mrs. Bixler: Are professional women particu- 
larly good buyers? Can they be of service in 
being more intelligent as consumers than wom- 
en in general ? 

Miss Locke: The professional woman has 
tended to set a pattern in consumption for 
what we sometimes call the professional con- 
sumer. Much of this publicity with regard 
to standardization and labeling is a pattern 
which has been set by professional women 
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and on the professional woman’s economic 
level. Most of it has little to do with the aver- 
age consumer. 

Mrs. Bixler: Wouldn't the professional wom- 
an be an extremely valuable person in interpret- 
ing those principles to the public? 

Miss Locke: She may be if she can adjust 
her own point of view. She usually thinks of 
what would be valuable and helpful for her- 
self and does not get the point of view of the 
other person who has very much less to spend. 
For instance, take labeling: all of the labeling 
and all of the books on consumer building 
which have been written, have been written 
for merchandise which is from three to four 
times as expensive as the average person in 
the country can afford to buy. When you write 
labels for the average person, you should be 
willing and able to write for sub-standard mer- 
chandise. 

Miss Pickel: The professional woman isn’t 
buying the same grade of groceries then as the 
average consumer? 

Miss Locke: She may buy the same food, 
but not clothing and health care or beauty prep- 
arations. 

Mrs. Bixler: If the government is going to 
direct our buying to the extent of variety and 
standards, does it mean that we shall have to try 
to re-train or re-educate a group of profes- 
sional women? 

Miss Locke: That has already been going 
on for a number of years. Many of the women 
who have been in consumer organizations 
started out with a different conception of the 
problem. There has been complete reorganiza- 
tion twice over of the whole standardization 
movement in the consumers’ division which has 
now been brought over under the OPA, and 
there is a new standards division within the last 
month. Some of our home economists are in this 
as well as other professional women. Women’s 
clubs are represented and various consumer 
groups. 

Mrs. Bixler: So that there are a good many 
people who will be able to carry on the con- 
sumer phase of the war work? 

Miss Locke: Yes, there will be approxi- 
mately ten to twelve large women’s groups who 
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will sit in on these councils. 

Mrs. Bixler: 1 am inclined to think that the 
inquiry about the value of professional women 
in interpreting consumer problems has been 
answered in the negative. Professional women 
who have specialized in the areas of consumer 
education will assist, of course, but evidently the 
great mass of professional women will be of 
little special assistance in this field. 

Miss Pickel: 1 was thinking about another 
angle of this consumer business. The special- 
ists in various fields are likely in wartime to be 
used as specialists. The educated woman should 
be the kind of person who can learn a thing 
fast, who can digest information rapidly. We 
don’t need a textile specialist to teach people 
how to buy their clothes. The educated woman 
citizen can learn that and teach other people. 

Miss Stewart: We can apply it to nursing 
schools and the various other things that people 
do. If the fine, well-turned mind can be set 
to a task in an area that is somewhere within 
the limits of that mind, some successful re- 
training can be done. 

Miss Pickel: In connection with many of 
the highly specialized, we are going to have 
the same situation as with nurse’s aides and 
nurses, engineer's assistants and engineers. Spe- 
cialists will have to supervise less thoroughly 
prepared workers. 

Mrs. Bixler: You are thinking of the short- 
ages in which we shall need some short term 
training courses. 

Miss Pickel: There are also those professional 
women who are in jobs not necessary to the 
war effort whom you can re-train for jobs 
which need to be done. 

Mrs. Bixler: We seem for the moment to 
be speaking of the occupational level. Let's talk 
about professional women and think of their 
particular specialties, but also face the possi- 
bility that some who have specializations now 
in use may need to extend their abilities into an- 
other area. Perhaps we should explore these 
possibilities within the areas we mentioned 
earlier. 

Mrs. Sells: 1 have recently returned from 
the Middle-West where I have had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting several of the defense fac- 
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tories and have talked with some of the women 
who ate working in these factories. I think 
of one young girl who graduated from Mari- 
etta College with a major in social studies and 
French. She took a position in a tensile testing 
laboratory; in college she had had only one 
course in chemistry. With that slight back. 
ground she has been trained into a position 
which had been held by a man and where she 
is receiving much more pay than she would get 
in teaching. She has used her training in a 
minor field to support herself. She had a cet. 
tain mental discipline in college, but I do not 
believe that a girl without the four years of 
college work would have been given the oppor. 
tunity to work into this position. One of the 
executives of the Ohio Malleable Iron told me 
that never before had college people had such 
opportunities. He is a college-trained man, an 
engineer, and has been in industry for many 
years. Though not a professional educator, he 
utilized the holding of a college degree as one 
evidence of ability because there wasn’t the time 
to make a careful selection. The degree was 
accepted as a hallmark. College courses now 
tend not to be broken down into fields. It is 
assumed that the degree indicates a level of 
ability. There is a principle involved which is 
one of the points on which we are likely to 
operate. 

In some cases special training is given. Lever 
Brothers in Baltimore have taken girls who have 
had courses in chemistry. Six were from 
Wellesley. The girls like the work very much 
but find it a bit monotonous. They are given 
mechanical types of work to do. It is work for 
war and not necessarily for the future. We 
should consider seriously whether this sort of 
use of potentially high-quality woman-powet 
is justified. 

Mrs. Bixler: The principle is that women 
with a minimum of professional training may 
have to take work which has no future to speak 
of, and which is monotonous in the doing; 
the fact that it will contribute directly to the 
war indicates a chance for them to be of im 
mediate service. There's disregard of long time 
planning however, which it is important for 
us to recognize. 
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Miss Pickel: It seems to me that college 
women should not accept jobs, or should not 
expect in the war to do jobs, that‘are very 
much below their capacity. It is a great waste 
of ability. A good many women with ability 
are now accepting routine jobs where they are 
no better than people with less education. As a 
matter of fact, I think this limitation is going 
to be true of several of our new women’s 
groups which will be needed only for the dura- 
tion of the war. There is a great deal of com- 
petition now because we have to make three- 
year training equal four. College girls are will- 
ing to join the WAVES and the WAACS. A 
college professor to whom I was talking re- 
cently said, in other words, “the WAVES are 
not permanent.” It is very poor judgment on 
the part of able, intelligent, educated women 
to go into fields where less well equipped 
women could serve merely because they think 
it is a patriotic duty. 

It seems a short-sighted thing to do when 
they can do a much better job by taking a 
longer time for training and then have some- 
thing assured, that has a future to it. 

Mrs. Sells: It sounds like a law of diminish- 
ing returns. I would like to come back to the 
chemist. About six years ago I was very con- 
scious of the women trained in chemistry who 
were unable to find positions. Now, on the 
other hand, it is practically impossible to find 
a woman chemist without a position. Many of 
these girls, such as the young girl I spoke of 
who is doing work more or less as a chemist 
and who is earning much more than she 
would as a teacher, will no doubt be replaced 
by men when the war is over. What is the fu- 
ture for the girls trained in science? Would it 
be better for them to take positions where the 
salary was not so high, but more permanent? 
Particularly in the teaching positions girls who 
are recent graduates may now find jobs. If they 
will accept such opportunities, they have sev- 
eral years in which to become established in 
their profession and then will be much more 
likely to stay in it than in the industrial jobs 
which the men will undoubtedly take when they 
come back. Some of the large dye companies 
in the last war employed women chemists, but 
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they have all been replaced. This is true also 
in the cosmetic industry. Seven years ago there 
were no women chemists working there ex- 
cept as assistants and only two women at the 
head of cosmetic companies. All the others 
were headed by men. However, these details 
are interesting only to majors in science. 

Mrs. Bixler: But don’t you have an obliga- 
tion to do something practical if you are com- 
ing out of college now? 

Miss Broadhurst: How will children now in 
school be well equipped to take their places in 
the post-war world if they don’t have good 
teachers ? 

Miss Pickel: I get letters from all over the 
country and many are from teachers who want 
to dash into war jobs, and I write back that I 
think teaching is a war job. 

Miss Broadhurst: Suppose that there are not 
enough people with training to take these po- 
sitions? Who shall fill them? 

Miss Pickel: I feel there ought to be some 
way in which the picked people, men and wom- 
en in science and mathematics, can be saved to 
go on to graduate work. I think it is a very 
serious thing that we have almost as great a - 
drop in science as in English. If it goes on 
like this, there will be enough people to man 
the planes but no one to design them. 

Miss Witmer: In England women who are 
preparing for teaching may go on and are not 
dragged out and put into industry. 

Miss Pickel: They may go on only if they 
prove their ability. 

Miss Witmer: Wouldn’t the first thing be 
to find out definitely where the needs are and 
then have some kind of an estimate made of 
the number of people required for these dif- 
ferent needs? People would then shift from one 
area into another where there is need, unless 
there was a very good reason for not doing 
so. The trouble is that at the ‘present time we 
are having very highly trained people getting 
into industry because there is more pay, but 
that is a pretty disastrous thing from the stand- 
point of meeting the war need as a whole. 

Miss Pickel: There is some evidence of grow- 
ing wisdom because since last spring the atti- 
tude of industry in New York has changed. 
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Now college women ate in demand. Industrial- 
ists are asking the government for special 
courses for women who have had college 
work. 

Miss Witmer: But should industry have such 
a preferred position? 

Miss Pickel: The Washington people say 
that the real bottleneck is in industry. 

Mrs. Bixler: Well, this group appears to be 
fairly agreed that the young college woman 
who is by way of being a professional should 
be somewhat cautious about how her abilities 
are utilized. She should have independence 
in making her choice so that her future as a 
professional person is not jeopardized. Have 
you noticed that we have tended to talk about 
the person just out of college, and ignored the 
person well established in her profession? The 
older woman has already indicated her com- 
petence. She may even have a fair remuneration 
on account of it. Her responsibilities may be 
numerous and of different kinds. How can she 
be of greatest service? 

Miss Locke: Some people are best fitted for 
leadership, and they are in the stream of events 
in such a way as to make it natural for them 
to be leaders. Others will be better at carry- 
ing out the plans of leaders of their own groups. 
In the matter of interpretation of everything 
going into the war effort, there is a place for 
every woman with professional training. For 
example, the home meat rationing program will 
have to be interpreted before people will ac- 
cept it. New York City is going into a block- 
by-block educational campaign, and a call has 
gone out for all dietitians, nutritionists, and 
home economists. Everyone who can under- 
stand the material is to be placed in a short 
training course. Thousands of women are 
needed before this month is over to do that 
job. Many professional women can learn 
quickly to do such work. 

Mrs. Bixler: Just what would a woman be ex- 
pected to do if she signed up to help? 

Miss Locke: She guarantees in this instance 
to go out for three evenings a week to talk 
with people to interpret to them the family-by- 
family campaign of what meat rationing is 
about, and its importance. It is an interpretative 
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scheme, The OCD and AWVS also need women 
for leadership courses. In the WPB consumer 
program under trained leadership they sit in 
and get the information and then go out to 
smaller groups of people who are uninformed, 
passing it down the line. 

Mrs. Bixler: Is it explaining meat rationing 
or is it giving lessons in nutrition? 

Miss Locke: This particular job is to explain 
the reasons for the meat ration. On a different 
level we have the nutrition program which has 
moved into the schools, homes, and factories 
and into restaurants and hotels. 

Mrs, Bixler: You are illustrating a point that 
I am very glad to have us consider now. What 
is the responsibility of leaders of professional 
groups for the presentation of a program in- 
volving really technical knowledge, to promote 
the war effort? Some of the others here will 
have something to add about how organizations 
and leaders can help. 

Miss Witmer: Miss Locke has touched on 
one very important phase, but women are also 
needed, as are competent interpreters in any 
community, to help guard against misconcep- 
tions of news. I think we all as professional 
people have a responsibility and also a real op- 
portunity to understand and interpret problems 
through reading and discussion and listening to 
the radio; as professional people, we can se 
what our really critical problems are and how 
they can best be attacked. A number of organi- 
zations are doing it, but I don’t think one needs 
to belong to such groups in order to act intelli- 
gently to help win this war. 

Miss Pickel: 1 think you can do it with your 
own family and friends. Try to gain under- 
standing with each other. No one individual 
should feel that she doesn’t have a great oppor- 
tunity to help win this war because she doesn't 
have a government job. 

Mrs. Bixler: 1 am still dissatisfied with Miss 
McAfee’s apparent willingness to shut off her 
fine, intelligent planning ability for the dure 
tion. Wouldn’t such women be serving mor 
usefully if they kept an active, critical judgment 
while they were working in a prescribed situs 
tion ? 

Miss Stewart: Professional women ought to 
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keep alert to the varied needs of the times. They 
should take the initiative in offering their serv- 
ices and laying out plans and projects which 
they submit to others for approval. All our 
experience in nursing shows that if we had 
waited until somebody asked us to do some- 
thing, little would have been done in relation 
to care of the sick in the Army. It has been the 
professional women themselves who took the 
initiative and insisted on doing certain things 
and giving certain services until finally they 
were able to establish themselves. So far as most 
of the activities of my profession are concerned, 
it has been largely a question of organization 
and then leadership, through which the plan 
was made and the service was offered; but the 
service has frequently failed of its purpose 
through lack of public support. Inattention to 
the matter, however, would have meant failure 
to accomplish anything. The hope lies, how- 
ever, in the fact that when we sense a great need 
we are able to take advantage of it. 

Miss Locke: Here is an interesting example. 
The American Dietetics Association, engaged in 
hospital work and foods, has recognized the 
fact that the only group of women inside the 
Army camps besides the Army nurses are the 
dietitians, and they have no official rank, so 
steps are being taken to establish a rank. 

Miss Stewart: Because they have certain re- 
sponsibilities to carry out, they must be given 
authority. 

Miss Pickel: Dietitians and nurses are in a 
special position. Here are services that are im- 
mediately needed and are immediately appre- 
ciated. 

Mrs. Bixler: Would you say that there is an 
obligation for professional women to serve if 
they stand in a position of special preferment 
because of being needed now, or because of 
their special fitness and insight? Are they 
obligated not merely to offer, but to insist that 
certain things be done? 

Miss Locke: One of the biggest lessons that 
we, as a group of professional women, have 
learned, because of our economic opportunity, 
is learning to work with others. There was a 
time, now rapidly passing, when unless you were 
a home economist, professionals in that field 
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wouldn't listen to you. We used to go in with 
what we held as our points of view. Now this 
is getting to be very unpopular. I think perhaps 
it is because we do reach out into all of life 
and are called in first as technical experts and 
gradually get drawn into an intimate associa- 
tion, tht we have come to see life in a much 
broader way. There is almost nothing going on 
down in Washington in the economics field 
that does not have one or two of our represen- 
tatives helping. There is the group of people 
called by Anne Morgan to study the problem 
of women in the war effort. We are represented 
in Governor Lehman’s Committee. In 1939, at 
the Cleveland meeting, many of the dietitians 
present saw this nutrition need coming up, got 
together and worked out a program which we, 
as home economists, had ready to suggest. We 
had the greater part of the work ready for the 
government when they wanted it. You see it 
was ahead of the National Nutrition program. 
For a long while the matter of poor sizing of 
garments has been a problem which we in home 
economics have made a national study. Now the 
OPA says, ‘We understand you have this study 
already done. We are looking for something 
on which to base our standards. We will accept 
yours.” That kind of thing has come about 
through our leaders’ working with manufac- 
turers, merchants, and different groups. 

Mrs. Bixler: You saw the need coming just 
ahead of the crying demand. I am sure some 
of the rest of you will be able to speak of spe- 
cifics in your programs. Miss Stewart, your 
activities would be interesting here. 

Miss Stewart: In nursing we had the experi- 
ence of the last war to guide us. We knew at 
once that there was need of a great deal of 
work, and we began to plan for utilizing better 
the resources we had. First we had made an 
inventory of all the nurses in the country, past 
and present. Next, we tried to see how we could 
best use present resources and increase them. 
We had to expand schools for incoming classes. 
All of that work was under way before the 
government started with its organization of 
official committees for the war effort. Our ex- 
perience all along, just as in home economics, 
has been that we needed to see ahead and make 
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plans. One of our first moves was to try to get 
the government agencies to supply us with 
funds to expand our educational work. After a 
good deal of delay and difficulty, we were able 
to secure government support for professional 
education. The amount was one and a half 
million to begin with, but next year it will 
probably be six millions. We are now negoti- 
ating with other government agencies for help 
in organizing the whole problem of supply and 
distribution. We have been constantly on the 
alert to keep our own plans a little ahead of the 
recognized needs. 

Mrs. Bixler: Educators have to be alert too. 
If the educators are not ready with plans to 
meet the requirements for training, the Army 
and Navy will step in and tell us what we must 
teach. Programs for physical fitness and basic 
science competence are already in effect in high 
schools as well as in colleges throughout the 
country. 

Miss Stewart: The National Education As- 
sociation and the American Council on Educa- 
tion are working on this. 

Miss Pickel: 1 feel very strongly that the war 
“minor” that has been instituted at Barnard 
and Smith is an excellent thing. 

Mrs. Bixler: Dr. Broadhurst, what oppor- 
tunities are there in the newer openings for 
women in the science areas? Are they in the 
field of leadership or in research? 

Miss Broadhurst: They are probably in both 
fields. For instance, the General Electric Com- 
pany has recently taken in forty thousand 
women. These are mostly for mechanical jobs 
but a fair proportion of the prizes awarded for 
suggestions that would save money and time 
were given to women, so some of these women 
would seem to have aptitude. I looked up Amer- 
ican women who have been for some reason 
considered famous and out of the total there 
were over 1,300 who were called prominent in 
nursing, medicine, and the special sciences. Of 
those, there were 191 in straight chemistry and 
30 in physiological chemistry, and 221 women 
apparently fairly well prepared to do some 
advanced work in chemistry. Some, if they are 
fortunate, will become leaders in that field. 
Miss Locke: May I speak for a field which 
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is almost entirely overlooked for women and 
until about a year and a half ago wasn't even 
considered to be a woman’s field? This is tex. 
tiles. There is practically no high school of 
college course at the present time which empha. 
sizes this for boys and girls except regular tex. 
tile schools, and yet if this war is long, we shall 
be dressed almost entirely in cotton and test 
tube fabrics by the end of it. Since nylon was 
discovered about three years ago, a whole new 
realm in chemistry has opened up. It might 
well be that when we learn how to make cotton 
elastic (now possible and probable), we shall 
never need to have any other material than 
cotton; then we would produce all the goods 
we need from that yarn. This is a vast, un 
touched realm now. Let me add statistics: in 
June 1941, 15 men graduated from Clemson, 
South Carolina College for Men, in textiles 
chemistry. Seventy-five were needed. 

Mrs. Sells: We had a call for ten people and 
nobody to place. 

Mrs. Bixler: What opportunity does that 
offer to colleges preparing teachers? 

Miss Locke: As far as teachers of chemistry 
and sciences are concerned, it is largely getting 
them interested in the new phase of the thing. 
It is relating what they already know to some- 
thing else. It is as new for men as it is for 
women. We are not thinking today of textiles 
as we thought of them before the discovery of 
nylon. Today we can make fabric finer than the 
finest silk, and it is still four times stronger 
than the silk. That can be done in rayon. 

Mrs. Bixler: From the point of view of good 
consumer buying, is there anything we can do 
to expedite the quality of goods on the market? 

Miss Locke: That is a vast economic prob- 
lem. They already know how to make a cotton 
sheet wear twelve times as long as those im 
present use. That was known before the wat 
began but it required new machinery all along 
the line. There were some companies powerful 
enough to afford to do it, and had they done it 
and produced these sheets, they could have had 
a monopoly. There are many things discovered 
already in the textile field that would have 
been twenty to twenty-five years getting to the 
consumer if it hadn’t been for the war. The 
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Army asked for these sheets, subsidized the 
company to make them, gave them a priority 
on materials, and the company was converted 
to do it. The minute the war is over, we will 
get the benefit of that innovation. Today, we 
are not getting the strong rayon at all for it is 
going into war use. The war pushes those things 
over faster because it sets up an economic pic- 
ture that makes this possible. It would com- 
pletely disrupt an industry in peace times. 

Mrs. Bixler: The time has come for us to 
invite our listeners to take an active part in 
this discussion. Perhaps I should first try to 
indicate the direction of the Panel’s thinking 
and show some of the areas we have neglected. 
In the beginning we identified some activities 
for which women have a special bent, such as 
caring for children and for other people as well. 
Then we tried to establish the principle that 
professional women have a special obligation 
to lead the way within their own fields because 
they know more about these than the general 
public. From this, the point was made that such 
women also have community responsibilities in 
non-professional areas because of their finely 
trained minds, superior abilities, and good judg- 
ment. 

Members of the Panel cited ways in which 
their own professional groups had led the think- 
ing of the country and the point was repeatedly 
stressed that leadership is an obligation. Need 
to keep up with developing fields was also em- 
phasized, particularly in the new textile fields as 
these relate to consumers. The Panel showed 
great discernment of war time demands, but 
also considerable firmness about the necessity 
that professionally trained women take the long 
view and keep themselves ready to serve in their 
unique capacities rather than going over into 
areas where less specially qualified women can 
be used. 

Several very important aspects of this large 
problem have tended to be neglected. We have 
not said enough about the importance of repre- 
sentation of professional women around the 
council tables of the nation and in the admin- 
istration of federal programs. We have avoided 
some of the most controversial aspects of war 
Service for women; not, 1 believe, because we 
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were afraid of them, but rather because of a 
greater interest in general principles. 


Women and War Activities: What Can 
Pi Lambda Theta Do? 


LOUISE PRICE 


Representatives from 20 national organiza- 
tions for women (including Pi Lambda Theta) 
met in a “work session” at the National Head- 
quarters of the Y.W.C.A. in New York City 
on January 6, to discuss the mobilization of 
women for the war. A council to co-ordinate 
the efforts of national women’s organizations 
is in process of formation as national women’s 
organizations have been asked to take leader- 
ship in educating and mobilizing women for 
the tasks at hand. 

One task before the nation is the finding and 
training of the 3,000,000 zew women workers 
who will be required for work in industry and 
agriculture if the war effort is to continue its 
pace. Our government, operating through the 
Man-power Commission, has chosen a policy 
of registering women on a voluntary basis for 
work in labor-shortage areas. This policy seems 
a little like attempting to cure the measles spot 
by spot but until it has been tried, there will 
be no nation-wide registration of women. Vig- 
orous enrollment campaigns, accompanied by 
intensive barrages of local and national news- 
paper publicity will be held in certain selected 
cities where there are labor shortages. These 
local campaigns, each called the “Women’s 
Enrollment Campaign,” will be directed by the 
U.S.E.S. of the Man-power Commission. Vol- 
untary registration as planned, will have two 
phases: (1) Enroliment, and (2) Recruitment. 
The first phase, Enrollment, will include the 
distribution of questionnaires designed to obtain 
information regarding training, experience, and 
availability for employment in certain kinds of 
essential war activities and certain kinds of 
civilian employment. In the second phase, Re- 
cruitment, women will be called for interview 
prior to referral for training or employment. 

The Federal Office of Education will help 
with training 1,000,000 of the women re- 
cruited under this plan. A new program has 
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been advanced for training—or re-training— 
women workers now in “‘less essential’ indus- 
tries. This program is of especial interest to 
women in our membership as any person 17 
years of age or over will be able to take free 
courses in preparation for new work. Pi Lambda 
Thetans ought to be good “explainers” and 
some of us may find a place in helping with 
the re-training of these women workers. 

If large numbers of new women workers do 
enter factories and go to farms for agricultural 
work, many problems of human welfare will 
need attention. Informal committees have re- 
cently been set up in New York City to gather 
information as a basis for action by national 
organizations on the following areas which deal 
with welfare and where problems are antici- 
pated: 

1. the developing status of women in war 

activities 

2. the registration and distribution of woman 

power 
. the problems of the consumer 

4. the problems of international unity and 

post-war planning 

5. the problems of agricultural labor and 

the promotion of welfare and safety 
standards, 
Such information as is gathered will be made 
available to all women’s national organizations 
who are working in the education and welfare 
fields. 

Organizations may then work on any prob- 
lems which fall within the scopé of their pro- 
gram. Some sort of loose co-ordination of all 
this activity is still “‘on the fire’—but not yet 
“ready to serve.” 

In the meantime, there are areas with which 
our chapters or those of us in leadership posi- 
tions might work. We need not only to think 
of policy making and research but to consider 
avenues of action. Should Pi Lambda Theta 
chapters set up research committees to search 
out local data on some of these questions or 
would it be more profitable to work with the 
U.S.E.S., the County Agricultural Agents, the 
vocational schools and colleges, and the Office 
of Education in the recruitment and training 
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program? It is conceivable that in some com. 
munities Pi Lambda Theta might take the initia 
tive in calling representatives of women’s or. 
ganizations together for a discussion of fe 
cruitment, training, or some program allied to 
the welfare of youth who have early entered 
production and are faced with unexpected prob. 
lems or hazards either in the factory or on the 
farm. 

It might not be amiss for some of us to be 
thinking of what we want the federal govem- 
ment to do under the Man-power Commission. 
Would we wish to see established a War Wel- 
fare Office which would be concerned with 
standards and safety and other problems of wel- 
fare? 

Would we like to see the Man-power Com- 
mission, for instance, establish somewhere un- 
der its jurisdiction a group who would develop 
such programs as the following: 

1. a national nutrition project 
. a national recreation program 
. a national health regime 
. a national housing program 
. a national child care program 
. a national program for the promotion of 

labor and safety standards. 

If you would like, for example, to see a 
national nutrition project, what would you 
like to see nationally and locally set up? How 
should the project be incorporated ? How would 
you like to see it administered? Pi Lambda 
Thetans will profit in personal development if 
our local chapters can serve as avenues of ac- 
tion—groups which will organize panels or 
farms to open up women’s thinking along these 
lines! Let us take the initiative so that others 
will be brought in to think with us. We can 
thus cultivate the soil of public opinion, and 
this is important both as support and as a check 
on national policy. 

Deep feeling about the state of the American 
woman in this war and a willingness to do 
something ate not enough. Our feeling and 
effort needs to be channelized and directed 
toward key problems such as production and 
labor supply. 


NV hw DN 


President, Alpha Epsilon 
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PROFESSIONAL WOMEN IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


It is unfortunate that a war can bring closer 
integration of allied agencies more quickly than 
an era of peace and laissez-faire. But that is 
what seems to be happening in the present up- 
heaval. Many of us have had a feeling for 
some time that teachers and social workers, 
who should be working intimately together, are 
often at cross purposes, often do not under- 
stand each others point of view. In this issue 
we are trying to tell the teacher what the social 
worker is meaning to do. There is an unfortu- 
nate stigma connected with social work in the 
minds of many people. The kind of sympathetic 
guidance which all good case workers give is 
closely allied to the guidance programs in our 
public schools and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. The days ahead are going to see a demand 
for closer co-operation between teachers and 
social workers as they harmonize their efforts 
for the wholesome development of each child. 

Guest editorial was written by Edward L. 
Parker, Executive Secretary of the Newark, 
New Jersey Social Service Board. Mr. Parker 
is the son-in-law of a distinguished alumna of 
New York University and a member of Rho 
chapter, Mrs. Martha A. Youngs. 


THE MARCH “JOURNAL” 


The professional woman turns to personnel 
work, particularly in war time. There is a wide 
field for service in business management and per- 
sonnel at all times. What are the opportunities ? 
What problems must professional women face 
in the business world? What will the post-war 
period develop? These are some of the ques- 
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tions which we will hope to answer in our 
March issue. Dr, Mary Van Kleek of the Russell 
Sage Foundation will do the guest editorial for 
us. 

Professional Women in Personnel Work 


Major articles of 1,500 words will be due 
by March 1, 1942. 


May “JOURNAL” 


The final issue of our biennium magazine is 
to be given to a discussion of the place of the 
professional woman in the field of communica- 
tions. This may be interpreted to include radio, 
journalism, the stage, transportation, and, as 
Dr. Dora V. Smith, a member of the JOURNAL 
Advisory Committee says, “At the National 
Council of Teachers of English we are inter- 
preting the word communication to include 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening, 
whether by speech, publication, radio, or 
screen.” What our members are doing in this 
field should be pertinent at this very time. 


Professional Women in Communications 


All contributions will be due by April 20, 
1943. 
ANOTHER PLEA 


Last issue we asked for the names of all 
JOURNAL correspondents. There are many 
chapters from whom we have had no response. 
We are anxious to have our files complete for 
our report to Council. At the same time, and 
in the same mail we would like to have your 
report on methods of giving the JOURNAL the 
publicity we hope that you think it deserves. 


eC 





From The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory, a statement of wartime policy adopted by the 
National Council for the Social Studies, November 28, 1942. 

“The times are critical, and the hours are short. The civic qualities upon which the success of our 
experiment in democracy depends are now put to test. The continued cultivation of those civic 
qualities—of understanding, critical-mindedness, respect for others, co-operation, and adherence 
to the ideals of democratic life—is a basic task for all. To fail in civic education while depending 


on it for will and wisdom in war and peace is to lose democracy while fighting for it.” 











From Coast So Coast 


Nominating Committee 


The following have been appointed to make 
nominations for national officers to be elected 
at the Biennial Council in June: 

Miss Helen Jewett Rogers, Sigma, Chairman, 
1215 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cameron Bent, 
California Alumnz 

Miss Laura Drummond, Alpha Kappa 

Miss Dora V. Smith, Epsilon 

Miss Lucille Wallace, Dayton Alumnz 

The committee will need your help, and in 
the following letter Miss Rogers solicits sug- 
gestions from individuals and chapters. Five 
women can know but a small percentage of our 
members and their success in locating good can- 
didates will depend upon your co-operation. 


Northern 


* * * 


Committee on Nominations 

No Committee on Nominations in the history of 
Pi Lambda Theta has carried a greater responsibility 
than the present one, whose duty it is to propose 
candidates for national office to lead the organization 
during the uncertain and difficult biennium which lies 
ahead. 

Conscious of its responsibility and eager to render 
the best possible service, the committee is asking 
both college and alumnz chapters to suggest the 
names of Pi Lambda Thetans whose vision, leadership, 
and experience in the organization are such as to 
qualify them for national office. Chapter presidents 
will receive from the committee a general statement 
concerning eligibility and a form on which candidates 
may be suggested. In addition, any individual member 
of Pi Lambda Theta who has a suggestion to offer 
is earnestly invited to communicate with the chairman 
of the Committee on Nominations. 

Many factors will receive consideration in the 
deliberations of the committee. Among these are evi- 
dence of capacity for thinking and planning for the 
organization on a national scale, demonstrated ability 
in leadership, wide experience and acquaintance in 
the organization, and the distribution of chapter and 
area representation in former national officers. How- 
ever, no hard and fast set of eligibility requirements 
will be permitted to interfere with the selection of 
the candidates who are best fitted for the offices to 


be filled. 





The primary objective of the Committee on Nomi. 
nations is to choose a group of candidates who will 
maintain the high quality of leadership which Pj 
Lambda Theta has enjoyed since its beginning. 

Helen Jewett Rogers, Chairman 
Committee on Nominations 


Northern Ohio Alumnz 


Northern Ohio Alumnz celebrated Found- 
ers’ Day with a dinner at the Mid-Day Club 
on Saturday, November 21. One of the mem- 
bers, Dr. Helen Dalton Bragdon, president of 
Lake Erie College, gave the address. Her sub- 
ject was, “The War and Educational Stand. 
ards.” At the conclusion of her address, she 
took some time to reverse the topic and speak 
about ‘Education and War Standards.” This 
was especially appropriate, as the theme for 
the year’s meetings is: “Women Face New 
Horizons.” 

Dr. Bragdon has been one of our very busy 
members. She has been appointed to the Loan 
Board of Pi Lambda Theta, to the War Service 
Committee of the Ohio College Association, 
and to the Personnel Committee of the Ameti- 
can Council on Education. She is also a member 
of the National Committee on the Economic 
and Legal Status of Women of the A.A.U.W. 
The chapter is justly proud of the recognition 
given her. 

Mrs. Dorotha Marlow has been granted a 
leave of absence from her position as head of 
the department of Home Economics of Shaker 
Heights High School to become regional con- 
sumer executive of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Her ability as a speaker has caused 
her to be in great demand for talks before 
various groups throughout her area. 

Greater Cleveland chapter of the Association 
for Childhood Education held a reception on 
Monday, November 23, honoring the formet 
presidents of the group and the women who 
had been instrumental in bringing about the 
union of the kindergarten and primary associa- 
tions into this larger organization. Miss Mildred 
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Miller of our chapter was one of the persons 
so honored, having been both a president and 
a founder of the local council. 

Recent publications of members include two 
atticles by Dr. Helen Bragdon: ‘Some Essen- 
tials of Women’s Education in a Time of Crisis; 
Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, Januaty, 1942 and “Criteria for the 
Small College,” Haverford Review, summer 
issue, 1942. Dr. Kathryn S. Bennett, also of 
Lake Erie College, has had the following pub- 
lication: “‘Psychological Maladjustment as Re- 
corded by Tacitus,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, Vol. LXXII, 1941. 
“A Dentist in a Trailer,” by Miss Flora Booth 
appeared in the October, 1942 issue of The 
Public Health Nurse. 

Dr. Edna Winters of Lake Erie College has 
been asked to prepare a broadcast depicting the 
role of higher education in the development 
of the educational system of Ohio. The broad- 
cast will be in the form of a dramatization. 
Students of Hudson Academy of Western Re- 
serve University will dramatize the role of the 
secondary school; students at Lake Erie Col- 
lege, that of the higher institution. 

Recent affiliates of the chapter are: Sara Jane 
McCaffrey and Nancy Gaffney from Alpha 
Epsilon, and Zelda Weinberg from Nu. 


Alpha Lambda 


For our most important news, Alpha Lambda 
members report the visit of Mrs. Caroline 
Mitchel] at our meeting on December 3. Thete 
was a buffet supper—both the alumnz and 
active members were present—followed by an 
informal meeting and a very interesting talk 
by Mrs. Mitchell about Pi Lambda Theta, its 
national officers, committees, and projects. 

Another item of interest was the initiation 
of the following new members: Peggy Louise 
Jones, Jean Fowler, and Anna Wade Tarking- 
ton. 

Other members of Pi Lambda Theta may be 
interested to know that every year the chapter 
at Southern Methodist University gives a brace- 
let to the outstanding girl in scholarship and 
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activities on the campus. This is a gold bracelet 
with the Pi Lambda Theta crest and, on the 
back, the name of the receiver is engraved. Last 
May this bracelet was presented to Peggy Louise 
Jones, one of our recent initiates. 


Theta 


The Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau of New York has recently published 
Geography of Australia, A Course of Study for 
Intermediate Grades. This course of study was 
prepared by Theta’s treasurer, Jerrine Mote, 
and is distributed free by the publisher. 

Mary Louise Nelson, one of Theta’s active 
members, will be listed in the 1942-3 issue 
of Who's Who Among Students in American 
Universities and Colleges. Miss Nelson is a 
senior at the University of Iowa. 


Dayton, Ohio, Alumnz 


The alumni chapters of four honorary scho- 
lastic fraternities, Phi Beta Kappa, Kappa Delta 
Pi, Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta 
enjoyed a dinner meeting December 1 at the 
Miami Hotel in Dayton, Ohio. Miss Lucille 
Wallace, president of Pi Lambda Theta groups, 
presided as toastmistress for the evening. Dr. 
Emerson Landis, superintendent of the Dayton 
schools, introduced Dr. Mowbray Tate who 
spoke on “War and the Children.” Dr. and 
Mrs. Tate recently returned from Thailand on 
the Gripsholm exchange liner. Dr. Tate chal- 
lenged the guests to think through present con- 
ditions before planning for the future. “We 
must have a clear statement of purpose. It is 
our duty to interpret objectives to students at 
all age levels.’ The speaker quoted John Foster 
Dulles with the statement that every citizen 
should see clearly, understand what he observes, 
and think logically so that he will act rightly. 
“If we are going to uproot prejudice or keep 
it out of the minds of youth, we must start with 
the very young.” 

Dr. Tate suggested that we build up the idea 
of world citizenship, carry on a campaign 
against evil systems rather than individuals and 
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bring these problems to the attention of parents 
for their co-operation. Following Dr. Tate’s 
rematks, Dr. Harold Boda led an interesting 
discussion. 


Alpha Zeta 
Alpha Zeta’s news bulletin presents two in- 
teresting letters: 


A GREETING FROM Dr. HUGHES 


Here are the School of Education’s greetings and 
sincere good wishes to all members of Pi Lambda 
Theta for a happy and profitable year. 

We are truly grateful in these extremely serious 
times to know that Pi Lambda Theta is strong in its 
desire to help solve the problems of professional edu- 
cation. In periods of war, teaching finds itself rele- 
gated to a less conspicuous place in the thinking of 
the public. Standards may fall but they must rise 
again. Teaching may be considered of small importance 
in winning the war but it is of great importance in 
setting the pattern of thinking of the next generation. 
Such must be recognized. We should not permit our- 
selves to become discouraged. It is our duty to find 
and maintain a proper balance between what seems 
wise at the moment but which, all things considered, 
seems ultimately likely to prove unwise. Pi Lambda 
Theta, with its notable membership and fine ideals, 
will help to do this. 

The School of Education is proud to have you and 
is pleased to see you launching forth on the program 
of a new year with the same zeal and high hopes 
that have characterized you in the past. It is both a 
privilege and a pleasure to wish for your organization 
that this will be the happiest of years. 

J. M. Hughes, 
Dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University 
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To Members of Alpha Zeta Chapter: 


The war effort is making many demands on the 
time and energy of every one. Defense activities of 
all sorts may seem so important that an organization 
concerned with “education” may seem to be one 
which we can neglect. Yet in all the hustle and 
bustle of these days, I am glad-to say “Greetings” 
to you. I feel, as you must, that we who are working 
or will work with children are engaged in a tre 
mendously vital activity—more vital than ever in 
war times. 

We are in the midst of a social change that may 
have far reaching effects on our American life, We 
do not know exactly what this change will be, but 
we know that the future, no matter what it holds for 
us, will be in the hands of the boys and girls who 
are in school today. Upon their integrity, their 
health, their energy, their ability to think and appraise 
rests the future pattern of our country’s development. 
So our job helping these boys and girls grow up 
sound and strong in mind and body is a defense 
activity. 

Life is changing all around us, but children will 
not change in a few short years. We must increase 
our efforts to use in the schools what we have 
learned in mental hygiene, in health, in child develop 
ment and child psychology. We must help children 
whose home lives may have become insecure because 
of the war to find in school the place of happiness 
and security so necessary to mental and to emotional 
stability. 

An organization like Pi Lambda Theta has a place 
in the war effort and in post war planning by giving 
us an opportunity to refresh our faith in our profes 
sion and an inspiration for our efforts as teachers and 
as women. 

I give you a toast to the future! 

Elizabeth Abbott, 
Chapter Adviser 
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STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1942-43 
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Haze Davis 
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CLEO MURTLAND 
Mrs. Howarp E. WILSON 
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Ginn & Co. 
Statler Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Extension Committee 


Anira S. DOWELL 
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MariE TINKER 
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Mary WHITLOCK 
HELEN F. OLSON, Chairman 
4727 Brooklyn 
Seattle, Wash. 


Finance Committee 


CAROLINE GARBE MITCHELL 
JUANITA TAYLOR 
BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 
HELEN M. WALKER 
RUTH KENNEY, Chairman 
Extension Division 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Director of Public Relations 
ELEANOR R. MOSELY 

Bureau of Publicity 

Boston University 

Boston, Mass. 


Director of Program 
Marig Russ 
600 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Journal Committee 

Dorotuy W. BARUCH 

DoroTuy DAKIN 

MILDRED DAWSON 

HELENE W. HARTLEY 

Mary E. OWEN 

Dora V. SMITH 

MILDRED M. WHaRTON, Asst. Ed. 

HELEN B. WARRIN, Chm. and Editor 
81 Parkway East 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


Life Membership Committee 

ANITA S. DOWELL 

KATHARINE FOULKE 

NELL GRANT 

GRACE McLAIN 

FRANCES LEE PANCHAUD 

HuLpa CHISHOLM, Chairman 
3519 W. Laurelhurst Dr. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Loan Fund Board 

GENEVIEVE KNIGHT BIXLER 

HELEN D. BRAGDON 

VIRGINIA JuDyY EsTERLY 

Luvicy M. HILL 

RUTH KENNEY 

BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 

CAROLINE GARBE MITCHELL, Chairman 
709 College Ave. 
Wheaton, IIl. 


Program Consultants 


AGNES M. BRADY 

EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL 
JOSEPHINE BRAUCHER FUGATE 
Mary V. GUTTERIDGE 
JOSEPHINE HAWES 

AGNES SAMUELSON 

GRACE WILSON 

GERTRUDE YORKE 


Special Committee on Constitutional Revision 


Mary IsHAM GREEN 
LILLIAN LAWLER 
Louise PRICE 


BEULAH BENTON TATUM, Chairman 
5105 Edmondson Ave. 
Ten Hills 
Baltimore, Md. 





President 
HELEN M. WALKER 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


First Vice President 
BEULAH CLARK VAN 
WAGENEN 
610 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 
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CAROLINE GARBE 
MITCHELL 
709 College Ave. 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Corresponding Secretary 


HELEN F. OLSON 
4727 Brooklyn 
Seattle, Wash. 


Treasurer 


RuTH KENNEY 
Extension Division 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Keeper of Records 
ANITA S. DoWELL @ 
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Member-at-Large 
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Washington, D.C. 
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